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ing of the Committee of the Society, held at 
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{onthly S VINMATY Dr. Hodgkin’s, 35 Bedford Square, on Thurs- 


Domestic.—A meeting of the Friends and 
Subscribers of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, convened by circular, for 
the purpose of receiving the Annual Report 
of the Committee, was held on Monday even- 
ing, the 2lst ult.,in the Friends’ Meeting- 
House, White-Hart Court. The Report, of 
‘which an abstract was read by the Secretary, 
avas adopted, and a resolution was also 
passed, embodying a vote of thanks to the 
Haytian Government, for a donation of 1004. 
to the Society. The Report is in the print- 
er’s hands, and will be issued in the course 
of a few days, in the form of a supplement 
.to the present number. 

On Thursday, the 24th ult., Mr. Charles 
Buxton asked the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, whether there would be any 
objection to the Slave-trade Papers of each 
year being published at an early period of 
the year following. Lord John Russell 
said, the only objection was that they did 
not arrive until some months after the com- 
‘mencement of the year. If the returns 
were made up to the middle of the pre- 
ceding year, they might be presented at an 
earlier period. On this subject we beg to 
refer our readers to our remarks in another 
column. 

Messrs. M. R. Delaney and R. Campbell, 
two educated gentlemen of colour, who left 
the United States last year, as agents of the 
African Christian Civilization Society, and 
who have just returned from their explora- 
tory expedition in the Niger Valley, gave an 
interesting account of their travels to a meet- 





day evening, the 17th ult. Their inquiries 
extended over the country from Grand Cape 
Mount to Cape Palmas, and 100 miles into the 
interior; thence to Lagos, to Abbeokuta, 
Tjaye, Oyo, Ogbomoso, Illorin, and other 
important towns. They were exceedingly 
well received by the blacks everywhere, by 
whom they were importuned to return and 
settle. Their accounts of the immense ex- 
tent of the region adapted for cotton culture 
fully confirm the statements of other travel- 
lers, that an adequate supply of the raw ma- 
terial can be obtained. 

On Friday, the 11th ult., the Third An- 
nual Meeting of the Manchester Cotton- 
Supply Association was held in the Town 
Hall, Manchester. The chair was taken by 
Mr. John Cheetham, President of the Asso- 
ciation, who was supported by the Mayor of 
Manchester (Ivie Mackie, Esq.); Lord A. 
Churchill, M.P.; T. G. Baring, Esq., M.P. ; 
Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P.; the Hon. A. Eger- 


| ton, M.P.; Hyder Jung Bahadoor, one of 


the princes of the Carnatic; Dr. Barzorjee ; 
the Mayor of Salford (J. W. Weston, Esq.) ; 
the Mayor of Ashton-under-Lyne (Hugh 
Mason, Esq.); and Messrs. J. Lyons M‘Leod, 
(lateH.M.Consul at Mozambique), Oliver Hey- 
wood, Edmund Ashworth, Henry Ashworth, 
Malcolm Ross, Thomas Mosley, William 
Armitage, William Wanklyn, A. C. Brice, 
J. Chillingworth, J. Marshall, Thomas Tom- 
linson (President of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce), Mr. Hickey (a resident in 
Australia), the Rev. George Pritchard (for- 
merly Consul at Tahiti), and other gentle- 
men. 
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The Report having been read, its adoption 
was proposed by Mr. E. Ashworth and 
seconded by-Mr. T. Bazley, M.P. The 
second resolution was proposed by Lord 
A. Churchill, M.P. It set forth the im- 
portance, asa question of great national 
interest, of promoting the cultivation of 
cotton in Africa, South Australia, India, 
South America, and other countries, with a 
view to obviate the evils arising from a de- 
pendence upon one main source of supply. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. I. G. 
Baring, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for 
India; and supported by Hyder Jung Baha- 
door, who spoke through an interpreter ; the 
Rev. G. Pritchard, from the Feejee Islands, 
and Mr. Lyons M‘Leod, late Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Mozambique, who delivered a brief 
but pithy speech on the resources of Eastern 
Africa, which created a great impression. 
The Mayor of Selinensiahen Hesing moved 
and Mr. Tomlinson, President of the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce, seconded the 
nomination of the officers of the Association 
for the ensuing year; and after the ordinary 
vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting termi- 
nated, having lasted three hours. A luncheon 
followed the meeting, and other gentlemen, 
who had not had an opportunity of address- 
ing the assemblage in the Town Hall, made 
speeches after the toasts. Amongst the num- 
ber was Mr. Chillingworth, an African mer- 
chant, who bore testimony to the industry of 
the native Africans, and asserted—upon his 
own experience—that he had ever found 
them willing to work for a fair compensation. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 23rd ult., a 
mae meeting was held in the Free-trade 
Hall, Manchester, to promote the Oxford 
and Cambridge Mission to Central Africa ; 
the Hon. A. Egerton, M.P., in the Chair. 
The Rey. Archdeacon Mackenzie moved, and 
the Rev. R. Gresswell, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, seconded the first resolution, setting 
forth that the continent of Africa was an 
object of great importance to Manchester. 
The second resolution was to the effect that 
the manufacturers and merchants of Man- 
chester are especially bound to assist in any 
scheme likely to result in the extinction of 
the slave-trade and the establishment of legi- 
timate commerce in inter-tropical Africa. 
Lord Brougham moved the adoption of this 
resolution in a most eloquent speech, which 
was seconded by Mr. Bazley, M.P. The 
Bishop of | xford and the Rev. Canon Clif- 
ton respectively moved and seconded the 
third resolution, pledging Christians of all 
denominations, but especially all members 
of the Church of England, to co-operate in 
the evangelization of Central Africa. The 
resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


Arrica: West Coast. — An agreement | 


has been come to between W. Allen, Esq., 
Acting Captain of Her Majesty’s ship Albert, 
n board of the Wilberforce, and King Aqua, 
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of Aqua’s Town, Cameroons, for the abo- 
lition of human sacrifices on the occasion of 
native religious ceremonies. 

Her Majesty’s steam-vessel Triion, Lieut. 
Burton, had arrived at Sierra Leone, having 
in tow a fine full-rigged ship to 400 to 500 
tons. The Triton was on her way from Ca- 
benda, when, in lat. 3 deg. 25 N. long. 
11 deg. W., she fell in with the prize. The 
ship was without papers or colours, had a 
crew of thirteen foreigners, and was to have 
received 1300 slaves. 

The British cruisers on the South Coast 
were the Falcon and Sharpshooter. During 
the period the Triton had been sthtioned on 
the South Coast she had captured five slave 
vessels, one having on board 593 slaves, all 
of which captures were made in the space of 
fourteen months. 

Lrserta.—The President, who, when our 
last number went to press, was reported as 
being about to leave Monrovia on a mission 
to the chiefs of the sea-board, had concluded 
his work satisfactorily, by the adjustment of 





the difficulties between the Veys and the 
Gholas of Grand Cape Mount. The Na- 
tional Fair at Buchanan had been singularly 
successful this year. Several useful articles 


some magnificent specimens of sugar-cane ; 
excellently manufactured indigo in cakes; 
dyes of various colours in cakes, from plants 
in the wood; various oils, white and clear, 
from wild fruits. Several chiefs from the 
interior attended, and seemed much struck 
by what they saw. 

Mauritius. —The Protector of Immi- 
grants has presented to the Governor his 
report upon immigration for the year 1859. 
It states that 44,397 immigrants were im- 
ported during the year, of whom 31,643 
were males, and 12,754 were females; the 
proportion of the latter to the former being 
somewhat below that a by the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies. While, 
during the same period, the increase of the 
immigrant population by arrivals and births 
amounted to 48,504, the decrease by depar- 
tures and deaths only reached 10,529, leav- 
ing a net increase of 37,975 souls. The im- 
migtant population at the close of the year 
stood at 21,979, the males being 145,844, 
and the females 56,135. The rates of mor- 
tality on the passage were, from Calcutta, 
2°92; from Madras, 0°64; and from Bom- 
| bay, 0°91, which exhibit a somewhat dimi- 
nished mortality as compared with the two 
| previous years. The immigration of 1859 
shews a considerable increase. The largest 
number of immigrants before introduced in a 
single year was 34,525, s0 that nearly 10,000 
more came in last year. The average mor- 
tality of the immigrant population, calcu- 
lated for the last five years, gives 1 in 40, 
shewing a favourable comparison with other 
colonies. In Batavia the death rate is 1 in 
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26 inhabitants; in Trinidad, St. Lucia, and 
Guadaloupe, 1 in 27; in Martinique, 1 in 28 ; 
in Bombay and Calcutta, 1 in 20; and in 
Havana, 1 in 33. The mortality amon 
the native population of Calcutta, reckone 
on an average of six years ending 1837, was, 
amongst Hindoos, 1 in 17} persons; amongst 
Mahomedans, 1 in 38}; and in the total 
native population, 1 in 20. In all England 
and Wales the per-centage to total popu- 
lation in 1858 amounted to 2°3. The new 
regulations abolishing middlemen had re- 
sulted beneficially, and sundry improved 
measures are suggested, with a view to ren- 
adler the immigration more healthy. It is 
said that while on many estates the dwellin 
of the Indian labourers are quite comfortable, 
there is much room for improvement on 
many others. Complaints of ill-usage are 
less frequent than those for non-payment of 
wages ; but, on the other hand, the general 
conduct of the labourers is said to be orderly, 
peaceable, and satisfactory. 

Untrep States.—A division in the ranks 
of the Southern or Democratic party has 
arisen, on very distinct grounds. Mr. Senator 
Douglas, the author of the Nebraska- Kansas 
Bill, having started for the Presidency, has 
published a declaration of principles, re- 
affirming the doctrine, that although Slavery 
has no geographical limits, it cannot be taken 
into any territory, but must be deliberately 
adopted by the people. The extreme De- 
mocrats assert, on the contrary, that Slavery, 
as an institution of the land, may be taken 
into any ogy irrespective of the people, 
and that it is the duty of the Federal Go- 
vernment to support—by force of arms if 
necessary—the “rights of property;” in 
other words, the right of slaveholders to take 
their slaves into whatever territory they 
choose to conveythem. Two distinct “ plat- 
forms” have been raised on these issues, and 
much excitement prevailed in consequence of 
the division of the pro-slavery forces. 

A Union Convention of the Democrats has 
been held at Baltimore, at which John Bell, 
of Tennessee, had been nominated for Pre- 
sident, and E. Everett, of Massachusetts, for 
Vice-President. 

A Missionary named Daniel Worth, in cone 
nection with the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, had been imprisoned in North Caro- 
lina for selling a copy of Helper’ s Impending 
Crisis, His friends, however, having become 
security for him, to the extent of 3000 dollars, 
he had been released. 

Qn the 8th ult., the American Anti- 
Slavery Society held its Annual Meeting at 
the Cooper Institute, New York, under the 
Presidency of Mr. Garrison. ‘The chief 
speakers were the Rev. D. Worth, the Rev. 

r. Cheever, Mr. Wendell Phillips, and W. 
L. Garrison. 

In the case of the slave-yacht Wanderer, 
it has been decided by Judge Magrath that 
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the trial of Captain Corrie cannot be re- 
newed in Georgia, the South-Carolina 
Courts having exclusive jurisdiction in the 
case. The Judge ruled that the transporta- 
tion of negroes from Africa to the United 
States is not the slave-trade, but the stealing 
of them on foreign shores, and landing them 
as slaves in the United States, which is de- 
clared piracy by the Act of May 15, 1820, 
If this be the law, it virtually removes every 
obstacle to open slave-trading, as it would be 
impossible to prove that the parties engaged 
in it were ever concerned in the kidnapping 
of their victims on the African coast. 

The Court of Appeals, the highest au- 
thority in the United States, has decided in 
the Lemmon slave-case, affirming that 
Lemmon had no right to bring his slaves 
into and hold them in Slavery in a Free 
State, while on his journey with them from 
one Slave State to another. 

Senator Sumner has called the United 
States’ Senate’s attention to the fact that the 
Mason’s Harper’s Ferry Committee have not 
summoned Governor Wise, who knows much 
about the affair, while they have not only 
summoned Northern men, who know no- 
thing about it, but have put one in jail, and 
have brutally attempted to kidnap another. 
To this Mr. Mason could only say that the 
Senator “from Massachusetts did not know 
what the Committee had done. But he said 
nothing about the fact that Governor Wise 
had not been summoned, although it is well 
known that all the papers of John Brown 
are in his possession. 

On the 17th April Mr. Sumner presented 
numerous petitions from Massachusetts, pray 
ing for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
abolishing Slavery in the district of Co- 
lumbia, and several Territories. Laid on the 
table—25 to 19—a strict party vote. 

Henry A. Wise, who while Governor of 
Virginia, undertook to ride into the Presi- 
dency by the John Brown excitement, pre- 
tending that he had documentary evidence 
of a wide-spread conspiracy of a treasonable 
nature, in the free States, but who never 
found it convenient to produce that evidence 
to the public, has lost the confidence of his 
party, even in his own State, and withdraws 

is name from the Presidential contest—a 
lesson to pro-slavery demagogues. 

The Bill, or rather the measures, concerning 
the free coloured population in Maryland, has 
become a law, but in such a form thatit only 
prohibits further manumissions unless the 
slaves be removed from the State, and also 
permits free coloured persons to renounce 
their freedom. Another law has also passed 
to appoint a Board of Commissioners for the 
better control and management of the free 
coloured population of St. Mary’s, Calvert, 
Howard, Kent, Baltimore, Worcester, Caro- 
line, Charles, Somerset, Talbot, and Prince 
George Counties. It provides that all free 
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negroes shall provide homes for themselves ; 
that if they cannot support themselves they 
shall be hired out; all children shall be hired 
out until they are of age. The Bill contains 
a clause which provides that the Bill shall 
be submitted to the people at the next Presi- 
dential election. ; 

The Bill abolishing Slavery in Kansas, 
which was vetoed by Governor Medary, has 
been passed, over his veto, by a vote of 
30 to 7. 

The Legislature of Tennessee has adjourned 
after a Session of six months, and the Bill to 
enslave free negroes is defeated, through a 
disagreement of the two Houses as to de- 
tails. 

The coloured citizens of Toronto have re- 
commended the coloured people of Canada to 
meet in convention on the first day of Au- 
gust next, in that city, for the purpose of 
collecting a full set of statistics of the state 
and condition of the coloured people, and to 
discuss any subject which may be calculated 
to promote their welfare and elevate their 
condition. 

The Toronto Globe says that thirty-five 
negroes, expelled from North Carolina by the 
law, which would reduce them all to Slavery 
had they stayed, came into Canada on Sa- 
turday of last week. 

A large number of the volumes of Helper’s 
Impending Crisis were recently publicly 
burned at Greenville, 8. C., and a young 
man named Harold Wyllys has been sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment for putting 
them in circulation. 

The Recorder of St. Louis recently fined 
Archie Thompson, Isaac Hopkins, and Ed- 
ward Rainer, three persons of colour, 10 
dollars each, for being in the State without 
license, and ordered them to leave the State 
within three days. 

The Kingston (S.C.) Star states that a 
slave woman was compelled to nursea pig 
for three weeks at her own breast, and then 
only ceased to do so because her child, only 
a few months old, began to shew signs of 
lack of nourishment ! 

West Inpres.—The three last mails bring 
very little intelligence of importance. 

Governor Hincks, of Barbadoes, has ap- 
pointed Samuel Jackson Prescod to fill the 
important office of one of the Judges of the 
Court of Appeal. This nomination is very 
popular, and His Excellency’s recognition of 
Mr. Prescod’s claims has given great satis- 
faction. 

It has been proposed in Jamaica to endea- 
vour to obtain black labourers from Nassau, 
and the Agent-General of Immigration has 
published a notice in the “Gazette by Au- 
thority,” setting forth that he was ready to 
receive propositions. The contracts are not 
to be for a longer period than three years. 

A case of Saloniglnn had caused great ex- 
citement at Montego Bay. It appears that 
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an American vessel, the Alice Rodgers, sailed 
in last March, from the town of Montego 
Bay, on the north side of this island, for the 
United States, with two black boys, natives 
of that place, on board, whom the captain 
of the vessel had persuaded to go with him. 
On her passage to Philadelphia, whither she 
was bound, she was compelled, from being 
short of provisions, to put into the port of 
Norfolk, Virginia, where the captain took 
the lads on shore and offered them for sale. 
The authorities of that place, upon being ap- 
prised of the facts of the case, had the captain 
taken into custody for a violation of the 
laws of the United States, and the vessel and 
cargo were seized by the Deputy Marshal. 
Great excitement prevailed in Montego Bay 
among the black population, upon the receipt 
of this intelligence. It was brought by the 
W. ZL. Montague, and a rumour getting 
abroad that the kidnapping captain was on 
board that vessel—sent on by the American 
authorities to be dealt with here—hundreds 
of the lower orders, principally women, were 
seen rushing down to Gun-Point Wharf, 
half wild with passion, and eager to wreak 
vengeance upon a culprit that it was said had 
been landed from the vessel already named. 
They were, however, disappointed, the cap- 
tain being in custody in the States awaiting 
his trial. 














FREDERICK DOUGLASS & GEORGE 
THOMPSON ON SLAVERY. 

Tue two following speeches, delivered, the 
one at Nisinitlo th tren, by F. Douglass, 
the other at Paisley, by Mr. George Thompson, 
have been in type for some weeks, and were 
intended for insertion in our April number, 
but were shut out in consequence of our being 
unable to find room for them. Although 
their publication in our columns has been so 
long delayed, we cannot doubt but they will 
be tound of great use to refer to by many who 
have no accurate knowledge of the rise and 

rogress of the abolition movement in the 

nited States; and it is instructive to have, 
in juxta-position, the statements of two anti- 
slavery advocates who, like Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Douglass, take up their position on 
different and quite distinct grounds. 

MEETING AT NEWCASTLE, 

(From the Northern Daily Express, 24th Feb.) 

Last night (Feb. 23d), in the Lecture Room, 
Nelson Street, a lecture on American Slavery 
was delivered by Mr. Frederick Douglass. Ad- 
mission was only obtainable by ticket; but not- 
withstanding this check, every inch, both of sit- 
ting and standing room, including the platform, 
was fully occupied, while large numbers were un- 
able to gain admission. The Rev. Mr. Pringle 
was called to the chair, and briefly introduced 
the lecturer. Mr. Dova.ass, on rising, was re- 
ceived with loud cheers. After some introductory 
remarks, he went on to say: 

** He had proposed to answer certain questions 
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which had been put to him in his peregrinations 
through this country by different classes of per- 
sons. He had met with two classes in this country. 
One class came to him with beaming eyes and 
benignant expression of countenance, and said, 
‘ What can we do towards the abolition of Slavery 
in America?’ There was another class of persons 
who came and said, ‘ We have had the question 
before us in Great Britain. We had 800,000 in 
the British West Indies. We have expended 
20,000,0002. for their liberation. That was one 
question ; the Slavery in America is quite another 
thing, and our question to you is, ‘ What have we 
to do with American Slavery?’ These questions 
seemed alike, but they implied a very different 
state of mind on the part of the parties who put 
them. One felt an earnest and burning desire 
todo something to liberate the slave, and the 
other was looking around for an apology for 
giving the whole question the go-by. A reply to 
the last inquiry would comprehend an answer to 
the first. ‘The argument was, that Slavery was 
an American question, not a British one. But 
why was it an American question? The slave 
was a man, a member of the human family, a 
part of that blood of which God made all nations 
of men to dwell on all the face of the earth. The 
human family, he took it, could not afford to 
adopt the non-intervention doctrine so far as to 
shut themselves out from forming and expressing 
an opinion—and a very strong opinion too— 
against whatever form of injustice might be prac- 
tised in any part of the globe against any part of 
the human family. But he had special reasons 
for bringing the question of American Slavery 
before the British public. There was a reciprocal 
influence exerted by nations situated as the Ame- 
rican people were towards the British nation— 
related as they were to the British nation. Steam, 
wind, lightning, were rapidly drawing the ends 
of the earth together. The Atlantic, which was 
once said to be an ocean to divide them, was 
rapidly becoming a bridge to connect them. The 
two nations were brought almost alongside of each 
other—they were certainly within speaking dis- 
tance of each other—and no argument was needed 
to shew that the opinion of the one country could 
never be a matter of indifference to the people of 
the other. But, besides that, our proximity to 
and intercourse with the United States, cor- 
rupted as the United States was by the existence 
of Slavery, endangered the high moral purity of 
England on the question of Slavery. Great 
Britain was visited every year by not fewer than 
40,000 Americans. They came from under the 
institutions of America, and were received here 
into society, admitted into our social circles, dined 
at our tables, slept in our beds, sat in our pews, 
sometimes ascended our pulpits ; and these men, 
many of them religious men professedly—some of 
them doctors of divinity—travelled over the Iength 
and breadth of our land, and wherever they went 
they poured the ‘leprous distilment’ of their 
pro-slavery poison into the ears and hearts of the 
British people. And because of that malign in- 
fluence, it beeame very proper that we should be 
very vigilant ; that our attention should be di- 
rected to the subject ; and that right views and 
solid facts, in respect to the character of Slavery, 
be kept constantly before the British public. He 
saw the evidence on the right hand and on the 
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left of the possible deterioration of British senti- 
ment on that subject. He read it in the London 
Times ; he read it, too, in our streets. A change 
had taken place since he was here, fourteen years 
ago, in that respect. At that time he travelled 
over the United Kingdom, on highways and bye- 
ways, by railways, steamboats, stage coaches, 
and omnibusses; he went into the House of 
Commons and House of Lords; he was in the 
Colosseum and British Museum ; he was elbow- 
ing our citizens on the right and left; he was at 
the tables of many of our most respectable peo- 
ple, enjoying their hospitality ; and he never heard 
a word, he never saw a look, never a single ex~ 
pression, that indicated the slightest dislike to 
him on account of the colour with which God had 
clothedhim. It was a proud boast, when he went 
back to America, that he could say to Americans, 
* However you may be disposed, in the light or in 
the darkness of your malignant prejudices, te 
treat me, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
among people as refined and as intelligent, and 
as white as yours, I discovered not the slightest 
ill-feeling towards me because of my complexion.’ 
That was a proud boast to make; but he could 
not make that boast now. American prejudice 
might be found in the streets of Liverpool and in 
nearly all our commercial towns. What with 
pro-slavery ministers who had visited us, and 
with that pestiferous nuisance, Ethiopian min- 
strels, they had brought here the slang phrases, 
the contemptuous sneers, all originating in the 
spirit of Slavery; and it was necessary, when we 
had seen the negro represented in all manner of 
extravagances, contented and happy as a slave, 
thoughtless of any life higher than a mere phy- 
sical one—it was meet and right that some slave 
should break away from his chains, and rise up 
and assert his manhood and the manhood of his 
race in the presence of those prejudices. But 
there was another reason why they called upon 
Englishmen to look into that question of Ame- 
rican Slavery, and give the aid of their sympathy, 
their countenance, and co-operation in its aboli- 
tion. Slavery was a system of such mighty 
power in the United States—a system so well 
calculated to blind and darken the moral sénse of 
those who were brought immediately in contact 
with it—so paralysing to the arm uplifted to 
strike it down—so corrupting to all the institu- 
tions in its vicinity, that the power to overthrow 
it did not exist in its more immediate locality. 
The Redeemer must come from heaven. The 
power that reformed the dram-shop must come 
from the regions of sobriety ; the power that re- 
formed the house of ill-fame must come from the 
regions of purity; the Redeemer was from above ; 
and the power that was to overturn Slavery must 
come from beyond the corrupted limits of the 
slave system itself—must come from a country 
uncontaminated by Slavery. As we had washed 
our hands of that sin ourselves, in the light of 
our purer morality, our higher, broader, purer 
character, we must hurl the denunciations of 
Almighty God against the crime, and from our 
vantage ground, from our pulpits, we had the 
power of dealing a mighty blow against the 
system of Slavery. If we should leave the mat- 
ter to America, at the bidding of non-inter- 
vention, we might go a step further, and leave it, 
not to America, but only to those portions of 
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America in which Slavery existed; and that 
theory, if carried out, would result in calling 
home all our Missionaries and Bible Society 
agents, and dissolving all our machinery for the 
civilization and evangelization of the world. It 
was unsound, it was the doctrine of Cain, ‘Am 
I my brother's keeper.’” 

Mr. Douglas went on to warn his hearers 
against supposing that there were powers in the 
church of America to put down Slavery. 

‘“* What was the fact in regard to the Chris- 
tians in the Slave States? were they able to 
grapple with Slavery? The damning fact stood 
out to the world, that, for 200 years, in the midst 
of all their piety—in the midst of all their reli- 
gious show and gospel institutions—the slave had 
rattled his chain, and groaned for freedom’s gift 
in vain, and the church had not uplifted its hand 
in earnest to put down the system. Should the 
Christians of England leave such churches un- 
rebuked? should they shut their eyes to that 
foul and disgraceful neglect? Why was the 
church unable to grapple with Slavery in Ame- 
rica? One reason was, Slavery was rich and 
powerful; and the church being made up of men 
and women, was capable of being tempted, nay, 
bribed into silence on the subject. ave the 
question to such a church! Why, such a church 
was the bulwark of American Slavery: it was 
there Slavery gained its mightiest support. Why 
had they Slavery in the United States? Be- 
cause it was reputable in the United States, And 
why was it reputable? Because it was not so 
disreputable out of the United States as it ought 
to be. They had Slavery in the church of the 
Dnited States because we did not object to hold 
fellowship with the men who held fellowship with 
the men who enslaved and embruted their fellow- 
men. What he asked of us was, to apply Chris- 
tianity to the system of Slavery in America. How 
happened it, that when acry came to send Bibles 
to Turkey we could listen to it; but when the 
same cry came to send Bibles to the United States 
we were silent? How happened it? Why make a 
discrimination in favour of the one and against 
the other? Why favour sending: the Bible east- 
ward, and not be equally in favouy of sending it 
westward? Ah! there was a lion in the way; 
there was something in America—something in 
Slavery, more terrible to meet—something in that 
Christian country, where there were revivals upon 
revivals—an obstacle in the way of the circu- 
lation of the Bible in the midst of all those revi- 
vals more dreadful to meet than any thing we met 
in the land of the false prophet. They had in the 
United States a strange mixture of apparent piety 
with cruelty and outrage. They had men sold to 
build churches; women sold to support Mis- 
sionaries ; babes sold to buy Bibles, | seeties of 
religion and revivals of the slave-trade went on 
together; the church and the slave prison stood 
on the same street side; the groans and cries of 
the heartbroken slave were drowned in the reli- 
gious shouts of their professedly-pious masters ; 
the church-going bell and the auctioneer’s bell 
chimed in with each other; the pulpit and the 
auctioneer’s block stood in the same neighbour- 
hood ; the blood-stained gold, resulting from the 
sale of human flesh, went to support the pulpit; 
and the pulpit in return covered the infernal 
business with the garb of Christianity. He 
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thought they had been making too much of Ame- 
rican revivals. We should begin to demand that 
those revivals should bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance. Among those fruits would be the 
abolition of Slavery ; and till we saw a disposition 
on the part of the American people to put away 
that crime of crimes, that curse of curses, that 
foul, haggard, withering, blasting, damning, hell- 
black iniquity, we were not in a condition to give 
our unqualified approbation to the religious show, 
the pious demonstrations that were going on in 
the United States.” 

Passing from this part of the subject, Mr. 
Douglass quoted, with warm approbation, the 
sentiments of Daniel O’Connell and Lord 
Brougham as to the iniquity of claiming pro- 
perty in slaves, and went on to make some re- 
marks on the recent affair of John Brown. 

‘“‘ He would say, to begin with, Brown’s = 
was hardly understood in this country. John 
Brown was not quite so foolhardy, not quite so 
wild and fanatical as a great many men on this 
side the Atlantic seemed to suppose. His ori- 
ginal plan was far more feasible and rational than 
at first sight it would seem. By looking at the 
map of the United States we would see that, . 
stretching out from Pennsylvania, in a south- 
westerly direction, through all the Slave States, 
there were vast ranges of mountains grouped to- 
gether, extending in width from 100 to 150 
miles; in length, reaching 2000 miles into the 
far south. These mountains ran through the. 
very heart of the slave country. On the plains 
on either side were slave plantations. John 
Brown conceived the idea that these mountain. 
ranges, so broken, so wild, afforded an excellent 
pathway for a grand stampede from the Slave 
States—a grand exodus into the Free States, and, 
through the latter, into Canada. These moun- 
tains were full of natural hiding-places. There 
were glens, deep ravines, precipitous rocks piled 
on each other—ten thousand Sebastopols piled, 
as it were, by the hand of nature—for just such 
a purpose as that to which Brown proposed to 
put them, where the negroes in thousands, from 
the plains, might run, and bless the Lord for 
having reached a place of security from the 
clutch of the tyrant. Brown had the idea that, 
by sending a few men into the plains, and con- 
versing with a number of slaves, he could induce 
a large number to come into these mountains, 
where it would be difficult to find them, and diffi- 
cult to overpower them if found. And there he 
would cultivate a brave and chivalrous band of 
sable freemen, who should finally lead their bre-. 
thren out of captivity into a land of liberty. His: 
mistake was the taking of Harper’s Ferry, un- 
dertaking, with so small a number as twenty-one 
men besides himself, to take possession of a town: 
of 2500 persons. He succeeded in taking the 
town, but lingered too long in the arsenal—lin- 

ered till he was surprised, and all relief cut off. 
rom him, and was thus overpowered. He did 
just as many other generals have done, made a 
mistake, that was all. But did not Brown do 
very wrong to go into that peaceable neighbour- 
hood, while all were at rest in their beds, sleeping 
with their wives and children in an unsuspecting 
community, and there lift the standard of revolt, 
there let loose the most ferocious of all wars— 
an insurrectionary war. Well, at first blush it 
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did seem to be a very criminal act ; but he (Mr. 
Douglass) denied, to begin with, the justice of the 
statement, that Brown interrupted a peaceable 
neighbourhood. The slaveholders of America 
did not, and could not, constitute a peaceable 
neighbourhood. Who were the slaveholders? An 
armed band of insurgents against the rights of 
their fellow-men. That was the way he looked 
at it. There was not a day in any year, not a 
minute in any hour, at which the blood of his 
people did not leap forth at the call of the scourge. 

rown did not enter a peaceable community : he 
entered a community already at war—a war of 
ape ot on the one part, and of rebellion on 
the other—a war in which bowie-knives, re- 
volvers, and cat-o-nine-tails were brought into 
play; and he merely entered there to put a stop 
to those atrocities.” 

Mr. Douglass went on to contend, in answer 
to certain representations, that so far from 
Slavery being guaranteed in the American consti- 
tution, the system might be put an end to by 
honestly carrying out the provisions of that con- 
stitution ; and concluded by expressing a hope, 
that, as he had more to say on the subject, he 
would have another opportunity of addressing the 
people of Newcastle. He resumed his seat, after 
having spoken about two hours, amid enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Mr. Fenwick proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Douglass, which was seconded by Mr. Gop- 
DARD, and warmly responded to. 

The Rev, Mr. Rarrray (Demerara) then pro- 
posed the following resolution : 

** That this meeting being fully convinced that 
what is morally wrong cannot be commercially 
right, and being equally sensible of the im- 
portance to the people of this mighty empire of 
obtaining an abundant supply of cotton, rejoices 
in, and cordially sympathizes with, the efforts 
made in Lancashire and elsewhere to procure 
this material from sources which are unpolluted 
with the foul taint of Slavery ; and would respect- 
fully call the attention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Manchester to the necessity which exists 
of putting an end, at once and for ever, to the 
importation of slave-grown cotton; and that the 
Secretaries of the Newcastle and Gateshead Anti- 


Slavery Society be requested to forward a copy of | 


this resolution, signed by the Chairman, to the 
Secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce.” 

Mr. Epwarp RicHarpson seconded the re- 
solution, which was unanimously agreed to. 

A second resolution was afterwards adopted, 
expressing abhorrence of Slavery, and recom- 
mending the struggle for liberty now going on in 
the United States to the earnest attention and 
sympathies of the British people. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered to the 
—e and the meeting broke up at a late 

our, 
(From the North British Daily Mail.) 
LECTURE BY GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 

On Thursday evening, Ist March, George 
Thompson, Esq., late M.P. for the Tower Ham- 
lets, delivered a lecture on the present state of 
Slavery in the United States of America, in the 
United Presbyterian Church, Abbey Close, 
Paisley. ‘The area of the church was well filled ; 
but the uncomfortable weather no doubt pre- 
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vented many from attending who would otherwise 
have been present. 

Shortly after eight o’clock, Mr. Thompson, ac- 
companied by Provost Pollock, Bailie Polson, 
the Rev. Mr. Henderson, Thomas Coats, Esq., 
of Ferguslie; John Brown, Esq., Thrushergig ; 
Hugh Macfarlane, jun., Esq., Andrew Nairn, 
Esq., James J. Lamb, Esq., Alexander Gardner, 
Esq., ex- Provost Drummond, Joseph Smith, Esq., 
&c. &c., entered the church. 

On the motion of Bart1E Pouson, Provost 
Pollock was called tothe chair, and the Rev. Mr. 
Henderson opened the meeting by prayer, 

The Cuairman, in a few appropriate remarks, 
then introduced 

Mr. Tuomprson, who, on rising, was received 
very cordially. After referring to the length of 
time that had elapsed since his last visit to 
Paisley, and to the many gaps which had taken 
place in the ranks of those whom he had the 
pleasure of then meeting, he proceeded to give a 
very interesting and comprehensive summary of 
the history of the United States up to the present; 
day, describing the rapid rise and progress of the 
nation since the first landing of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, and alluding particularly to the present 
state of their political, social, and religious insti- 
tutions. The eloquent lecturer then proceeded 
to say: 

*¢] have now, as I believe, correctly sketched, 
in outline, as far as I have gone, the history of 
the people of the United States of America. Who 
would suppose, from such a sketch, that in this 
country the sixth-part of the population were in 
a condition of absolute Slavery? that four mil- 
lions of the native-born children of these States 
were marketable commodities—mere merchan- 
dize—the chattels ‘personal of these very pro- 
fessing Christians, whose zeal for the evange- 
lization of the world I have just described. Yet, 
such is the stern, melancholy, and appalling fact. 
The work of abolition in the United States, there- 
fore, is not a mere act of justice and humanity 
towards the slaves. It is necessary to the end 
that freedom itself may be rescued from reproach, 
and that religion may be saved from the impu- 
tation of being worse in its operation and effects 
than infidelity and atheism. What a spectacle 
is Slavery in the United States! It is Slavery 
in a land purchased by the bravery and blood of 
revolutionary heroes and patriots. It is Slavery 
in a land where men revolted—not against per- 
sonal bonds—not against scourges and iron fet- 
ters—not to deliver their wives and daughters 
from pollution and infamy—not to save them- 
selves and their posterity from endless and un- 
mitigated thraldom—from the rifle, the bowie 
knife, the bloodhound, and the scaffold; but for 
the defence of the right of freedom to be repre- 
sented in the assembly by which they were taxed. 
It is slavery in a land of Bibles and Christianity 
—of Bibles that are read, and taught, and 
translated, and disseminated, and expounded, as 
containing the will of God to man, and the only 
sure directions to another and a better world 
beyond the grave. Who can think without 
horror of Slavery and Christianity combined? 
Christianity! with its world-wide humanity,— 
its precepts of brotherly kindness and charity— 
its doctrines of universal original equality, 
which says, ‘Shew me thy faith without thy 
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works, and I will shew thee my,’ &c. ; which says, 
+ Honour all men ;’ which presents, as an example 
to be imitated, the life of Christ, which was holy, 
meek, self-denying, and devoted to the good of 
others; and Slavery, with its inquisitorial tor- 
tures, its unbridled and unbounded licentiousness, 
its unspeakable debasement of the intellect, its 
sundering of the tenderest ties, and its defiance 
of all law, human and divine. Ob, what a 
gigantic system of inhumanity, and forced and 
uncompensated labour, and chattel despotism, 
and soul murder, is this system of Slavery in 
America! Who can measure its atrocity and 

uilt? Who can fathom its misery and degra- 

ation? Who can conceive its present effects. 
and, still more, its future consequences ? Its most 
striking and appalling influence is seen in the 
fact, that men calling themselves Republicans in 
politics, and Christians in religion, can regard it 
not only without abhorrefce, and execration, and 
madness, but with forbearance, toleration, com- 
placency, and approbation. If any thing could 
stamp the system as the moral plague of the 
universe it is this. It has poisoned the very 
fountains of liberty—it has converted Christianity 
into a curse. Twenty millions of men rejoice in 
the possession of as large an amount of liberty 
as was ever possessed and exercised under any 
form of government in the world. Yet amongst 
them, and enslaved by them, are four millions 
who are in circumstances to pray earnestly that 
some despot would Jand upon their shores with an 
army powerful enough to enslave, politically, the 
people of the soil, so that their chains of personal 
servitude might be struck off. Millions upon 
millions in this country profess to regard and 
love the Bible as the charter of human freedom, 
as the rule of faith and practice, and as the guide 
to everlasting happiness. Millions more are 
practically taught to reject and hate it, as a book 
that sanctions their enslavement, and gives to 
their masters the authority of God to hold them 
in hopeless bondage. I repeat it, it is the exhi- 
bition of Slavery in such a Jand as this that causes 
it to wear its most loathsome aspect, because it 
assumes the form of a deliberate conspiracy on 
the part of an entire people, governing themselves, 
and electing their own rulers, to deprive millions 
of the human race of the blessing, without which 
all other blessings become curses. Were this 
glorious land rid of Slavery—were the people of 
this great nation to rise up some morning freed 
from this curse, and without the recollection that 
it had ever existed amongst them—and were they 
ealled to contemplate a similar system in another 
eountry—and were they to look at it, as they 
would, in the light of their own Declaration of 
Independence, their republican institutions, and 
their Christian religion, they would speak in 
tones louder than ten thousand thunders, and 
pronounce it the ne plus ultra of Satanic villany. 
‘Their condemnation of the perpetration of such 
an. outrage would know no bounds, and they 
would hold up to the world’s execration, as the 
direst enemies to the liberties and rights of the 
human race, those who, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, made merchandise of the bodies and souls 
of men, ‘There are in the United States, as | 
have said, 4,000,000 of slaves. These human 
beings are, according to the written law and 
practice of America, the chattels personal of about 
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113,000 free persons—a sordid, money-making 
confederation, in which the stock is human hearts 
and human souls. While other men are rich in 
fields and farms, and flocks and herds, these men 
count their riches according to the number of 
souls that tremble at their glance, and the capa- 
city of their human cattle to increase and mul- 
tiply. They rear children as others rear sheep, 
or calves, or poultry. They put youth, and 
beauty, and purity, and intelligence, and piety 
up at auction, and sell them to the highest bidder. 
They sell even their own children without remorse, 
and expose the best blood of America |in the hu- 
man-flesh shambles of Virginia and the Carolinas. 
On the plantation the only motive for labour is 
the fear of the lash, which is every moment 
suspended over the body and limbs of the victim. 
In the condition of the American slave there is 
not one ingredient to sweeten toil. In other 
countries— 
‘ The peasant who fulfils 

His unfore’d task, when he returns at even, 

And by the blazing faggot meets again 

Her welcome, for whom all his toil is sped,’ 


is richly rewarded for the exertion of his sinews, 
and murmurs not against the law which ordains 
that ‘he shall eat his bread in the sweat of his 
face.’ Not so the slave of the tobacco and cotton 
planters of America. 

‘ The starved hind 
For them compels the stubborn glebe to yield 
An unshared harvest, and he who faints with toil 
That they may know the cares and woe of sloth. 
Thus, beings deathless as their haughty lords, 
Are hammered to the galling oar for life.’ 


Oh, what a monster is man! Not satisfied with 
his legitimate dominion over the beasts of the 
field, the fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea; 
not satisfied with every tree of the garden, with 
every green herb for meat, and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills; not satisfied with the promise, 
that ‘ summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
shall never fail,’ has put forth his hand and 
taken hold upon that which the Creator had re- 
served for Himself—that being on whom He has 
put the stamp of His own image, and formed 
to glorify Him in the exercise of the faculties 
of a soul born for ‘glory, honour, and immor- 
tality.’ Talk of Atheism in theory! behold it 
here in practice! The Deity dethroned; His 
right usurped; His prerogative scorned and 
trampled upon; and man, made ‘but a little 
lower than the angels,’ for whom Christ died, 
and whose name may be ‘written in heaven,’ 
registered on earth as a beast by the arch traitor 
who has spurned the authority of Jehovah, and 
uncreated a man that he may put a thing in its 
place. Yet there are those who ask if Slavery 
be not an institution of Divine appointment ; 
and there are thousands of men in the United 
States, called ‘ ministers of religion,’ who preach 
a theology that sanctions Slavery, and upholds 
the right of the master to seek his yearly income 
out of the wreck he has made of the bodies and 
of the souls of men. Slavery religious! Slavery 
is not even human. We shoot, without remorse, 
the wild beast who, led by the instinct of hunger, 
comes near the fold to steal a lamb from our 
flock; yet Slavery waits till the agony of the 
mother is over, that it may plunder her of the 
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fruit of her womb, and write beast upon that 
brow which was designed to be encircled with 
the radiance of intelligence here, and wear a 
Crown of immortality hereafter. The question 
of the rightfulness of Slavery may be submitted 
‘without argument to every human heart not 
calcined under the influence of the system itself. 
I would put the question to every human being 
now before me in the language of an eloquent 
American. You have common sense, and con- 
Science, and a human heart: pronounce upon it. 
‘You have a wife, or a husband, a child, a father, 
a mother, a brother, or a sister: make the case 
your own, make it theirs, and bring in your 
verdict. The case of human rights against 
Slavery has been adjudicated in the courts of 
conscience times innumerable. The same verdict 
has always been rendered—‘ Guilty ;' the same 
sentence has been pronounced, ‘ Let it be ac- 
-cursed !’ and human nature with: her million 
echoes has rung it round the world in every 
language under heaven, ‘Let it be accursed!’ 
His heart is false to human nature who will 
not say ‘Amen.’ It is true there are forms, 
ceremonies, professions, and creeds in abundance, 
which, looked at by themselves, betoken the pre- 
sence, the love, and the practice of the spirit of 
liberty ; but penetrate these, and you shall find 
the controlling, pervading, and governing influ- 
ence is the spirit of Slavery. Thank heaven! 
the opposite spirit has been invoked and called 
into action, and the sublimest struggle now going 
on in the world is between the spirit of liberty 
and the dark spirit of Slavery in the United 
States. It has tes the work of many years to 
make a portion of the people of the free States 
sensible of the fact, that by consenting to the 
enslavement of the coloured race, they had given 
the owners of slaves the lordship over the entire 
country, and that they were themselves wearing 
the ignominious fetters of the South. The first 
man to sound the alarm and rend the veil was 
William Lloyd Garrison. Thirty years ago— 
«In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young 
man ; 
The place was dark, unfurnitur’d, and mean: 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 
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Oh, Truth! oh, Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed ! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendours of the new day | 
burst !’ 
How magnificently has the poor printer redeemed | 
the pledge which he gave a generation ago, when | 
he said, ‘I have taken my ground; I am in| 
earnest—I am in earnest ; Iwill not equivocate ; 
I will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch; and I will be heard.’ And has he not been 
heard, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
Maine to Mexico? What are all the eloquent 
speeches that have been delivered in Congress and 
out of it—all the treatises, sermons, novels, tracts, 
and newspapers, that have been scattered broad- 
cast over sixteen States of the Union? What 
are they but the echoes of that one honest voice 
reverberating through the land. He has indeed 
been heard. It would be most interesting to | 
trace the progress of the anti-slavery cause in the | 
United States, from the period when Mr. Gar- | 
rison commenced his career as the champion of | 
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the rights of his countrymen in chains; and, in 
doing so, to develope the causes which have com- 
bined to create the present opposition to the con~ 
tinued supremacy of the slaveholding interest 

but it is my wish, on the present occasion, te 
confine myself to an exhibition of the influence 
which Slavery still exerts throughout the Re- 
public of America. One-half of the entire soi 
of the United States is monopolized by Slavery. 
which throws its dark shadow over millions 6 
acres of the fairest and richest portions of the 
earth. Every class of the population at the South 
is under its direct and absolute subjection. The 
patrician class are the slaveholders, who boast 
that their order supplies the place of a hereditary 
nobility. The wealth of this class is computed ix 
slaves—their influence is determined by the 
number of their slaves—their respectability and 
rank in society is graduated according to the 
number of their slaves—their political power and 
importance is estimated by a reference to the 
extent of their possessions in slaves. The slaves 
are nothing besides slaves, save that they area 
kind of property that has been made the basis of 
representation, and are the only property in the 
country which directly increases the political 
power of the owner. ‘The slaveholders, possess- 
ing a monopoly of property and knowledge, pos- 
sess, as a natural consequence, a monopoly of 
power; and this, as naturally, has led to a mo- 
nopoly of the offices which the voters have te 
confer. They are, therefore, at one and the same 
time, slaveholders, landholders, knowledge- 
holders, powerholders, and officeholders. Within 
their respective States they are the rulers of those 
States, and beyond the limits of the Slave States 
they are their exclusive representatives, being the 
persons elected to the national Congress, and te 
all other assemblies appointed for the considera- 
tion of the national affairs. They constitute a 
caste by themselves, and act as one man for the 
advancement of the interests, security, and ele- 
vation of their caste. Let us follow these men to 
Washington, and see upon what principle they 
act when at the seat of the Federal Government. 
The representativesin the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature from the fifteen Slave States are always & 
compact body, their bond of union and motive 
to action being a determination to uphold the 
claims and forward the supposed interests of their 
own caste. They are the representatives—they 
are the embodiment of the slave power. Their 
mission is to maintain, extend, and perpetuate 
Slavery. They may disagree, occasionally, on 
other questions; they may, and do, divide into 
parties; but they are always onein their support 
of the prerogatives of Slavery; in defence of 
Slavery they are united, unscrupulous, pertina- 
cious, and sleepless. As individuals, and as @ 
body, their thoughts, their plans, and their votes, 
are directed to the attainment of the supreme 
government of the country, and to the possession 


| for themselves and tried partisans of its admi- 


nistration, honours, and rewards. Strongin the 
House of Representatives, they are still stronger 
in the Senate. There they have thirty votes out 
of sixty-two. The Senate is the body which, in 
concurrence with the President, dispenses the 
most important patronage of the general govern- 
ment, and the Senate is the stronghold of the 
slave power. The men entitled to be thought of 
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as cabinet ministers, ministers to foreign courts, 
judges of the supreme court, and for other high, 
responsible, and Tasrntive appointments, are men 
most eminent in their respective States for talent, 
worth, and true and enlightened patriotism. But 
who can afford to defy the displeasure of thirty 
out of sixty-two in the appointing body? The 
road to the highest offices in the gift of the 
government is through the favour and support 
of the slave power in the Senate; and the only 
means of obtaining that favour and support is an 
unequivocal adhesion to the policy of the South. 
Hence it has been that men of the highest gifts, 
being candidates for office, have been brought 
within the toils of the slaveholding aristocracy. 
The Electoral Colleges for the choice of President 
consist of 290 members. To these colleges the 
slaveholding States send 120 members, every one 
of them a sworn devotee of the slave power. No 
political party out of the Slave States can elect 
its candidate without the aid of Southern votes, 
and no Southern vote will be given for a man 


who is not bound hand and foot to do the bidding | 


of the slave power. The citizen who seeks to be 
President must conciliate this power; the party 
in the Free States that support this candidate 
must win the co-operation of this power. The 
slave power makes the President ; the President 
and the Senate make the heads of departments, 
the ambassadors and judges; the Senate, the 
President, and the heads of departments ap- 

int postmasters, collectors, district attorneys, 
and agents, and divers other salaried officers ; 
these make all sorts of subordinates, and these 
subordinates do the work of their masters all over 
the country. Thus do one hundred thousand 
slaveholders make themselves omnipresent and 
omnipotent throughout the United States. Hav- 
ing no marketable value, they are regarded and 
treated as nuisances, eyesores, and an abomina- 
tion—the very filth and slough of the body politic 
—as an excrescence and a plague, to be got rid 
of as means can be devised to gather them up 
and cast them, as the scum of society, upon some 
other coast. The poor non-slaveholding whites 
of the South are a race of mongrels, who exist, 
not live; who are tolerated, not encouraged ; who 
have neither status nor position among the aris- 
tocracy of their own complexion. The slaves are 
taught to look down upon them with pity as a 
caste below themselves, and to call them ‘ poor 
white trash.’ What the state of moralsin such a 
community must of necessity be, it needs neither 
statistics, nor newspaper records, nor novels to 
tellus. We know, however, from the facts of 
everyday’s occurrence, as well as from the de- 
ductions of reason, the general condition of the 
South in regard to morals. We know that, su- 
peradded to the vices of all free States, however 
civilized, there are crimes and immoralities pecu- 
liar to, and inseparable from, the regions where 
Slavery prevails, and is the one cherished insti- 
tution of the people. We know that human 
lusts are without check or restraint, and that 
their most unbridled and criminal indulgence is 
allowed with impunity and without reproach. 
We know that all that is precious to one of the 
sexes is the sport of those who live to gratify 
their passions. We know that marriage, as an 
indissoluble tie—as a legal contract, recognised 
and protected by law, as giving the husband a 
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right to be the defender of his wife—is utterly 
unknown amongst the slaves of the South. We 
know that a bear in the forest has a better 
chance of rearing unmolested her whelps, and of 
keeping them when she has reared them, than 
the human mother who is born to suckle slaves. 
We know that youth, symmetry, and beauty are 
the curses of their owners, and mark them out 
for outrage, infamy, and perdition. We know 
that religion (I mean that which passes under 
the name of religion) is made to coalesce with 
this state of things, and to bring all its sanctions 
to its support. Many there are who 
‘Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible, 
To sanction crime, and robbery, and blood, 
And in oppression’s hateful service libel 
Both man and God.’ 
We know that ministers of religion (so called) 
are slaveholders, slavebreeders, graziers of hu- 
man cattle, slavewhippers, and the friends, pas- 
tors, and co-partners of the worst of slaveholders. 
We know that impartial humanity is crime, the 
love of equal freedom an unpardonable sin, and 
that those who style themselves the reverend 
priests of Him who made of one blood all the 
families of the earth are the first to denounce the 
man who faithfully treads in the footprints of 
Him who came to preach deliverance to the 
captive, will consent to the martyrdom of the 
abolitionist, and will hold the clothes of those 
who stone him. Well may the coloured Ame- 
rican curse the soil of his birth, and shake its 
dust from his feet. To all, save one being, the 
place of his birth is dear. It is the lode-star of 
the heart, the point to which the soul continually 
ravitates. The sea-boy, tossed upon the trou- 
led wave—the warrior, distant on the tented 
field—the captive, pining in Siberia’s mine—the 
gospel messenger, on heathen shores—turn, all, 
their eyes towards the spot which gave them . 
birth. 
* Encamped by Indian rivers wild, 
The soldier, resting on his arms, 
In Burns’ carol, sweet recalls ; 
The scenes that bless’d him when a child, 
And glows and gladdens at the charms 
Of Scotia’s woods and waterfalls. 
And who is he who feels no rapture when he 
thinks of the place of his birth? Nay, more, 
who associates it with scenes of horror and of 
dread? Who is he who shrinks amid the visions 
of the night, should fancy bear him to where he 
first drew breath, and place him again on the 
spot of his infancy and childhood? What wretch 
is he, so inhuman in his selfishness, so deeply 
steeped in parricidal guilt, or wronged so past 
relenting and forgiveness, that to him the star 
that shines above the hearth on which his earliest 
days were cradled is a baleful meteor, whose ray 
he shuns, to live beneath the one most distant 
from his home? Who? It is the fugitive slave, 
who, hunted and mangled by dogs, lacerated by 
the lash, scarred by the branding-iron, has at 
length reached a Jand where he is safe from the 
trafficker in human flesh. The man whom foul 
wrongs has driven from the soil of his birth, and 
caused to execrate the name of home, and curse 
the fate that, in the hour of birth, impressed 
upon his brow the name of slave! Ere you con- 
demn such a man for this strange divorce from 
all which you are taught by Nature’s instincts 
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to revere and love, put yourself in the condition 


from which he has escaped—a condition in which, | 


in the autumn of 1850, I left England to pay 
what I intended to be a short visit to my friends 
in the United States, whom I had not seen for 
fifteen years. I landed in the city of Boston— 
that city in which the first tones of remonstrance, 
the first protest against the tyranny of the 
British Parliament, the first shots for American 
independence, were heard. Boston was in a state 
of wild excitement. Placards covered the walls, 
announcing the arrival of man-catchers, in hot 
pursuit after two native born Americans. 
‘What right had they there in the home of the 
white, 
Shadow’d o’er by the banner of freedom and 
right?’ 
They were there, sanctioned and protected in 
their nefarious purpose by the law of the United 
States, backed by the entire naval and military 
power of the country. I found the people of that 
same city of Boston under a law higher than the 
law of God—a law requiring them to give up 
their own fellow-citizens, without the trial 
granted to a pickpocket, to a doom more terrible 
than that pronounced upon amurderer. I turned 
to the public papers, hoping to read there the 
protest of an outraged, indignant, and maddened 
community against so flagitious an insult to the 
honour of the State, the hospitality of the city, 
and the rights of humanity; but, instead of 
thoughts that breathe in words that burn, di- 
like arrows of light againsé this insult, I 
found only vindications of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, exhortations to the community to obey and 
assist in enforcing it, and the foulest denuncia- 
tions of those mS refused to betray the wan- 
derer, and give up those who had escaped from 
the clutches of the tyrant. This was the first 
development I had of the spirit of Slavery ex- 
tending to the capital of the State founded by 
the Pilgrim Fathers. I discovered that there was 
no essential difference between the moral at- 
mosphere of mercantile Boston and slaveholding 
New Orleans. Surely those who catch and re- 
turn fugitive slaves are as bad as those who buy 
slaves, and something meaner. Boston, on my 
landing, was, with some noble exceptions, a city 
of slavecatchers. A few days after my arrival a 
New-England Sabbath dawned. The church 
bells tolled—the Jerusalem of America poured 
forth its religious and Sabbath-keeping popu- 
lation. I saw the tribes go up to hymn the 
praises of Him who wills not that one of His 
little ones should perish. While the ministers of 
religion were preaching the love of God, and how 
He sent his Son into the world to open the 
prison doors and give deliverance to them that 
were bound, I walked through the city to find 
the hiding-place of two of God’s children, hunted 
for their lives, and one of them a woman. I 
found at last the secret covert of these fugitives, 
and entered the retreat of two immortal beings, 
hiding from the human bloodhounds that were 
baying on their track. I offered them an En- 
— hand, [ took them to an Englishman’s 
eart, I sent them to an Englishman’s home, 
and they have now been more than nine years 
upon this soil, which, thank God, is sacred from 
the pollution of the man-hunter. 


«They touch ourcountry, and their shackles fall!’ , 
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Oh, what a spectacle was this for a foreigner to 
behold! what an exemplification of the univer- 
sality of Slavery on the American soil! The 
Jews had their city of refuge, to which the ho- 
micide could fly and be safe from the avenger of 
blood ; but America, the land of the Pilgrims, 
the land of Washington, and Franklin, and 
Patrick Henry, and Jonathan Edwards, has no 
Cave of Adullam into which one of her own im- 
mortal children can crawl and be safe from the 
two-legged leopards whose prey is the oftspring 
of God. Oh, America! would that thou couldst 
see thyself as thou wert seen by me, whilst I sat 
between thy fugitive children, meditating on the 
spectacle of a temple erected to liberty, served by 
priests who offer millions of broken hearts upon 
her altar. Such was my earliest experience in 
America. What next? I was invited by the 
friends of international amity, reform, and uni- 
versal emancipation, to a meeting in Faneuil 
Hall—a building which goes by the name of 
‘ The Cradle of Liberty,’ and for nearly a century 
has been consecrated to the genius of civil and 
political freedom. More than 3000 of the most 
estimable citizens of Massachusetts, and other 
States, were there to bid me welcome, and did 
give me a welcome of which any man might be 
proud. But the spirit of Slavery was there also. 
he real instigators of the disgraceful proceed- 
ings which took place at that splendid gatherin« 
of American reformers were too mindful of their 
reputation, even in the pro-slavery city of Bos- 
ton; to be present in person ; but their hirelings 
were there, to the number of two or three hun- 
dred, and, acting up to their instructions, they 
prevented me from acknowledging, as I wished 
to do, the kind address which was delivered to 
me on the occasion. The city papers, on the 
following morning, applauded the ruffians who 
had made the uproar, as true American patriots, 
and rightly described the manner in which they 
did their duty, which was by ‘ crowing, whooping, 
cheering, groaning, roaring, screaming, and 
imitating cat-calls, whistles, the barking of dogs, 
the crowing of cocks, and the quacking of ducks :’ 
‘ they enjoyed themselves,’ said oneof those jour- | 
nals, ‘like fiends from the bottomless pit let out 
on a frolic.’ The mayor of the city was on the 
spot, an approving witness of the scene. Th. 
city marshal and his men were there, but moved 
not a finger to quell the riot; and why? Be- 
cause, as far as the telegraphic wires extended 
into the Slave States, the news was sent by light- 
ning that George Thompson, the Abolitionist, 
had not been permitted to be heard in Bosten. 
This, of course, raised the character of the city 
in the estimation of the slaveholding aristocracy, 
and helped the Cabinet at Washington, then br- 
sily employed in enforcing the Vugitive Slave 
Law. The merchants, politicians, and pro-slarery 
clergy, in instigating this outrage, or tacitly con- 
senting to it, was but doing what was demanded 
of them by their rulers at the South. ; 

‘** Wherever I have travelled within the United 
States of America, I have found myself withia 
the dominions and surrounded by the atmosphere 
of Slavery. The country is magnificent .aud 
glorious—the mountains are stupendous and sub- 
lime—the rivers roll their floods along in majesty 
and beauty —the valleys stretch away in verdure 
and loveliness—there are towering steeples ard 
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multitudinous priests, and busy crowds hastening 
to worship, and a never-ending, still-beginning, 
round of rites, ceremonies, and observances— 
there are loud and ostentatious proclamations of 
the duties and obligations of religion, and thanks- 
givings, and feasts, and festivals; but these have 
not been sufficient to conceal from my view the 
presence of the foul demon of Slavery: his spirit 
has been everywhere—his dominion has been 
aniversal—his will despotic. The glorious ex- 
ternal creation has seemed but the vestibule to 
his gloomy temple, and all the rites and cere- 
monies of the people to be subordinate to the 
profound and soul-degrading homage paid to this 
insatiate fiend, who has seated himself above all 
that is called God, and daily demands the living 
death of four millions of the human race. Amidst 
the countless temples in America, one stands out 
to the eye of my imagination dedicated to the 
service of the deity that enslaves the helpless 
children of God; and entering its portals, and 
penetrating to the chamber where sits this fearful 
being, I behold him, amid all the symbols of pol- 
lution and woe, with his heel upon the manacled 
form of American liberty, surrounded by crushed 
hearts, darkened souls, deflowered maidens, weep- 
ing Rachels, and lustful tyrants, issuing his 
mandates for the enslavement of a continent, 
swaying a sceptre of scorpions over his quivering 
victims —a sceptre of iron over his voluntary self- 
degraded vassals, and with demoniacal exultation 
exclaiming, ‘See how these Christians love one 
another!’ There is nothing little about the sys- 
tem of American Slavery. There is grandeur in 
the gloomy vastness of the colossal superstructure. 
‘fry to measure its circumference, and you fail. 
Let down the line into the horrid abyss, and you 
shall bring it up again, exclaiming, ‘Oh the 
depths!’ Try to count the groans, and agonies, 
and sighs pressed by this system into every in- 
stant of time, and arithmetic shall fail you. Try 
to explore the future, and to grasp the issues of 
this system, and your imagination, weary and 
halting, shall give up in despair. Try to com- 
pute the value of one of the souls daily imbruted 
by this system. Put it into the scale against 
the material universe, and it shall proclaim the 
vast magnificence of unintelligent creation poor. 
Then try to compute the value of the slaves— 
past, present, and to come. Oh, there is a great 
work to be done in America! Christianity, pure 
and undefiled, has to be exhumed from. the se- 
pulchre in which Slavery has laid her. The 
genius of Liberty has to be delivered from the 
bondage to which false Republicans have con- 
signed her. Mind—immortal, illimitable Mind— 
waits to be spoken into life and freedom. The 
Bible waits to be sent upon its holy mission to 
those for whom it was especially designed. The 
earth calls to be delivered from its blight and 
curse. Labour, now dishonoured and infamous, 
waits to be redeemed, that it may become a bless- 
ing and a glory to him who tills the soil. Mora- 
lity, wounded, violated, struck down, has to be 
restorec, and sent forth to teach with authority 
the duties and the rights of the human race.” 


On the motion of the Provost, a cordial vote 
of thanks was awarded to Mr. Thompson, shortly 
after which the meeting separated. 
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SYMPATHY FROM ABROAD. 


We have much pleasure in submitting to 
our friends a translation of a correspondence 
which has taken place between Baron Lin- 
stant Pradine, Chargé d’Affaires for the 
Haytian Legation, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, and the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

We would venture to direct the attention 
of the descendants of the African race in our 
West-India Colonies to the example set by 
Hayti, of assisting a Society whose sole ob- 
ject is the promotion of their welfare and the 
protection of their interests, and suggest it 
as one worthy of imitation. 


“To L, A. CHAMEROVz0W, Secretary to the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
London. 

“ Haytian Legation, 
19 Rue Caumartin, Paris, 
12th April 1860. 

“ S1r,—The Haytian Government unceas- 
ingly watches, with an increasing attention, 
the operations of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society for the abolition of Slavery 
throughout the world. It takes an interest 
in the struggles it maintains in advocatin 
the emancipation of the African race, an 
hopes that complete success will shortly 
crown its generous and persevering’ efforts. 
To give the Society a proof of sympathy, 
my Government has instructed me, in its 
name, to present to it a donation of One 
Hundred Pounds sterling, which I have the 
honour to transmit to you, in a draft on the 
firm of Messrs. Monteaux, of London. 

“Tam happy, Sir, to become, on this oc- 
casion, the interpreter of the sentiments of 
my Government. These sentiments are 
shared by all Haytians, who can never re- 
main indifferent to the fate of those unfortu- 
nate children of Africa whom prejudice and 
despotism still keep in degradation and ig- 
norance. 

“ Receive, Sir, the assurance of the dis- 
tinguished consideration with which I have 
the honour to be, 

“Your very humble 
and very obedient servant, 
“ Linstant PRADINE, 
“ Chargé d’ Affaires of Hayti, 
in London and Paris.” 
REPLY, 
“To M. tp Baron Linstant Prapine, 
‘27 New Broad Street, E.C. 
“* London, March 4, 1860. 
“ Chargé d’Affaires for Hayti, 
in Paris and London. 

““M. LE Baron,—The Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society for 
he Abolition of the Slave-trade and Slavery 
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throughout the world, accepts with thank- 
fulness the donation of One Hundred Pounds 
sterling which the Government of Hayti has 
remitted through your hands. 

“‘ The Committee is deeply moved vy this 
testimony of sympathy on the part of your 
Government, and by the expression of its 
wishes for the success of the Society’s efforts. 

“ On its side, the Committee notes, with 
augmenting interest, the course of events in 
Hayti ; the development of its liberties, of 
its commerce; of public education ; ina word, 
of its liberal institutions. It presumes to be- 
lieve that, under the protection of Heaven, 
Hayti is destined to play a great part in the 
history of that branch of the African race 
which has been transplanted in the West, 
and which has suffered so much there, but 
which, in Hayti, has become a people, direct- 
ing themselves in the path of progress. The 
Committee expresses the sincerest wishes for 
their happiness and prosperity ; for the spec- 
tacle whicha nation of African origin govern- 
ing itself —— gives the lie to the calumnies 
against the negro family which its enemies 
promulgate, and strikes a fatal blow at the 
prejudices of which it is the object. 

“The Committee desires also to express its 
admiration of the wise policy of the Govern- 
ment of Hayti in seeking to attract into the 
country, by offering to them all the rights 
and privileges of a free people, not only the 
unhappy negroes whom oppression and per- 
secution are expelling from certain States of 
the American Union, but the children of 
African race who seek an asylum and a 
country where they will not have to con- 
tend with the prejudices and the contempt 
which the Slavery of their ancestors has en- 
gendered. 

“May Heaven prosper its philanthropic 
wisdom. 

‘* We have the honour to salute you, 
M. LE Baron, 
with distinguished consideration, 
in the name and on behalf of the Committee, 
“H, Sterry, Chairman. 
“L. A. CHaMEROVZoWw, Secretary.” 


OUR COTTON SUPPLY. 


THE interest attaching to the question of our 
cotton supply increases daily. The recent 
annual meeting of the Manchester Cotton 
Supply Association, and of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Mission, at which Lord Brougham 
and the Bishop of Oxford spoke, illustrate 
this fact, and shew that how widely different 
soever the nature of the agencies proposed to 
be employed, the object sought to be accom- 
plished is a common one, and admitted by 
all parties to be of the very first importance. 
Manchester speaks, of course, with the voice 
of the commercial world. She is not par- 
ticularly eloquent upon Slavery, and touches 
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the subject in the most delicate manner 
possible. She views the question of cotton 
supply through the spectacles of the manu- 
facturing interest ; and were the simple issue 
a stoppage of that supply with the extinction 
of Slavery, or the continuation of that dread- 
ful institution with an augmented and cer- 
tain production of the staple, she would 
throw up her hat and cry, “Flourish Slavery !” 
No doubt about it. She may be sorry—a 
very little sorry—that she derives her prin- 
cipal supply from the slaveholding States, 
and may be anxious—nay, exceedingly 
anxious—to render herself independent of 
them, but it must not be imagined her 
solicitude on this score is on account of the 
slaves. The question is with her simply 
one of self-interest. She foresees a contin- 
gency, and dreads it: hence her anxiety to 
prepare to meet it, and her earnestness in 
recommending effort in various directions to 
open new fields for the cultivation of the 
raw material. Oxford and Canbridge are 
more philanthropic, but have, notwithstand- 
ing, less solicitude for the slave, than for the 
Establishment. They advocate the settle- 
ment of the Church first: cotton cultivation 
afterwards. They would rejoice to do some- 
thing for the emancipation of the slaves, 
whose dreadful sufferings and awful condition 
they deplore, but that something must be 
accomplished only through a Bishop of the 
Zambesi, and a legitimate Church establish- 
ment on its banks. Oxford and Cambridge 
ery out, “ Christianity and Cotton.” Man- 
chester says, “Cotton and Christianity.” 
Success to both cry we. Good cannot but 
come of their separate efforts. 

We sincerely trust the present movement 
will continue to extend. We have shewn 
that every section of the community has a 
direct interest in its success, but we do not 
anticipate there will be any great result from 
the efforts now making by different parties, 
until the question shall have been then up 
seriously by Government, which has not yet 
become alive to its importance. In certain 
directions, Government could interfere with 
marked advantage. We shall point out how 
indue time. Meanwhile it has to be con- 
sidered, from what source an increased supply 
of cotton, of the requisite quality and cheap- 
ness, may be obtained the most speedily. 

Amongst the many fields indicated as 
capable of furnishing large quantities of the 
raw staple, are our West-India Colonies ; 
Jamaica especially, which is so much in 
favour, that a Cotton- growing Company is 
actually in course of organization to promote 
the cultivation there of the raw material on 
a large scale. For the present we confine 
ourselves to expressing, in general terms, the 
opinion that we do not consider any such 
Company—either for the West Indies or the 
East—possesses the elements of success. We 
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shall give our reasons for this belief in a 
future paper. One, however, we feel bound 
to mention, because, owing to it, cotton 
cultivation in the West Indies was abandoned. 
It did not pay. The cultivation of the sugar- 
cane was found more profitable. But, even 
if, contrary to all commercial experience, 
such Companies as those projected should 
prove successful, there exists an objection to 
them, because their tendency is, as we shall 
attempt hereafter to shew, — antagonistic 
to the true interests of the —— popu- 
lation—notwithstanding the motive for esta- 
blishing them may be excellent—and for 
that reason we do not regard them with 
favour. If cotton is to be produced again in 
large quantities, in the West Indies, we feel 
satisfied—and we do not venture this opinion 
upon light grounds—that it must be cultivated 
upon a system wholly in accordance with the 
new order of things which has sprung up 
since Emancipation. From these few general 
remarks it will a a rd do not 
anticipate any s or considerable suppl 
of cutbon tom pa West-India Colonies. sity 
Unquestionably the largest field for the 
rapid extension of coston cultivation is India. 
Here every quality of the new staple can be 
roduced, in inexhaustible quantities, But 
in this direction, again, difficulties exist 
which appear to render it hopeless to expect 
that these vast and fertile regions will 
speedily—or even within a comparatively 
moderate period of time—become the feeders 
of our mills. The lamentable deficiency of 
works of irrigation and cheap modes of 
transit, and especially the objectionable 
system of land-tenure and middle-men, are 
so many most serious obstacles to be over- 
come, before any such increase in the supply 
of the raw staple may be expected, as shall 
produce an appreciable effect upon prices in 
our markets. The most practical mode of 
dealing with these drawbacks to a rapidly- 
extended cultivation of the cotton-plant in 
India has been devised by the gentlemen 
n connection with the Manchester Cotton 
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Supply Association, who are about to form a 

mpany, not to grow cotton, but to pur- 
chase it direct from the ryots, to clean it on 
the spot with the best machinery, and to 
forward it for shipment to the nearest ports. | 
This arrangement—the best under the cir- | 
cumstances—will facilitate exceedingly the | 
increasing of the supply from districts already | 
under cultivation, and encourage its exten- | 
sion ; but nothing like the quantity can be | 
expected which would be raised were the | 
three primary obstacles we have referred to | 
removed. For the present, then, India, as | 
well as our West-India Colonies, must be | 
regarded as labouring under disadvantages | 
which it will take many years persevering 
effort to counteract, and more to overcome. | 

A third great fi ¢}Cremains, namely, Africa; | 
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and we confess we look with more hopeful- 
ness towards it than towards the others, 
because the experiment has been tried there, 
which is only now on the point of being 
attempted in India, and the results are so 
encouraging’ as to lead to the conclusion that 
only a little additional effort is needed to 
obtain an unlimited supply of cotton within 
an extremely brief space of time. Our at- 
tention is specially directed to the West Coast, 
for the East is, as yet, inaccessible, or rather, 
it is not yet open, and a considerable period 
must elapse before the new Bishop and his 
staff commence their operations. Doubtless 
the establishment of an East-African Bisho 

ric and an Eust-African Church, and the 
planting of a nucleus of Christianity and 
civilization in that region, will be one satis- 
factory result from the expenditure of 20,0007. 
and 2500/. per annum for say five years, 
which it is estimated the attempt to found 
the mission will cost; but we are obliged to 
consider the enterprise with reference also to 
its probabie effect upon the cotton-market ; 
for, odd as the association may appear, it is 
not the less a fact, that one of the objects 
proposed by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Mission is to promote the abolition of Slavery 
by encouraging the production of native 
African cotton, to supersede that grown by 
slaves in America. Viewed from this point 
the prospect is not encouraging. But on the 
West Coast large results have already been 
obtained from really small means; results so 
astounding, indeed, as to leave no doubt on 
our mind, that a special effort should be 
made by the Manchester Cotton Supply 
Association, und if not by it, then by an 
independent agency in association with Mr. 
Thomas Clegg, to encourage the establish- 
ment, in various places along the coast, of 
agencies similar to the one at Abbeokuta, 
through which that gentleman has already 
accomplished so much. Now, here we have 
an immediately practicable scheme, holding 
out a prospect of speedy results. From 1852 
to 1858, the export of raw cotton from Abbeo- 
kuta alone, rose from 1810lbs to one million 
pounds, and last year’s returns from the 
coast amounted to nearly two millions of 
pounds. This enormous development of the 
native cotton-trade has been stimulated only 
by the sending out of a few cotton-gins and 
some seed, and by — ata fair market- 
price al] the cotton brought for sale. In 
seven years the increase has been 1000 per 
cent. If this increase were to continue in the 
same proportion, during another septennial 
period, we should see African cotton dis- 
placing that from America, and the same 
process continued, through a second period of 
the same duration would see the latter dis- 
placed, with a large margin to allow for an 
enormously augmented consumption. Facts 
have an irresistible logic of their own, and 
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those we have given point to a conclusion as 
startling as it is encouraging. If the slave- 
holders of the South were once impressed 
with the conviction that Africa had reso- 
lutely commenced the race of competition 
with them, we should soon witness a change 
of opinion on their side in relation to the 
maintenance of the institution, and the days 
of Slavery would be numbered. Whilst, 
therefore, we would encourage, in every 
possible way, the development of the cotton- 
fields of India, of our West-India and our 
Australian Colonies, and indeed of its growth 
in every country where free-labour is to _be 
obtained, we would especially recommenda 
concentration of effort on the West Coast of 
Africa, us promising the speediest und the 
most satisfactory results. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE PAPERS. 


Our readers are aware that we have, for 
some three or more years, been endeavouring 
to obtain the earlier delivery of the Slave- 
trade Papers. We have again and again 
stated, that they are never presented until 
the Session is over; and consequently they 
arrive too late to be of any practical utility. 
In point of fact, the information is always 
nearly two years old. Mr. Charles Buxton 
has elicited from Lord John Russell an ex- 
planation of this very awkward circumstance, 
as will be seen by a reference to our Sum- 
mary: ‘The papers do not arrive until some 
months after the commencement of the year. 
If the returns were made up to the middle of 
the preceding year, they might be presented 
earlier.” 

With this reply, Mr. Buxton appears to 
have been quite satisfied; and the question 
remains just where it was. But we will prove 
that Lord John Russell has spoken without 
knowledge, and we must express feeling ex- 
treme disappointment and surprise that Mr. 
Buxton aid not at once, with the information 
in his possession, set the Secretary for the 
Foreign department right on a mere question 
of fact. 

We have alleged it to be quite practicable, 
without at all inconveniencing the Foreign 
Office, to make arrangements for the presen- 
tation of the Slave-trade Papers, in as com- 

eplete a form as is needful for all practical 
purposes, not later than some time in the 
month of April every year. These Papers 
are divided into two classes, called Class A. 
and Class B. The first contains the corre- 
spondence with the British Commissioners at 
Sierra Leone, Havana, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Loando, and reports from the 
British Vice-Admiralty Courts, and from 
British naval officers employed on the cruis- 
ing stations. The latter contains the corre- 
spondence with British Ministers and Agents 
in Foreign Countries, and with Foreign Mi- 
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nisters in England. Both classes purport to 
include dates from the 1st of April in one 
year to the 31st of March in the following 
one. Now unquestionably the most im- 
portant reports are those from Brazil and 
Havana, and from the West Coast of Africa ; 
and we assert, after a most careful collation 
of dates, that there is no Consular or Com- 
mission Station from which despatches, dated 
on the 31st of December in any year, cannot 
be received in England within three months 
after date. From Sierra Leone to England 
is only six weeks by packet; from the Ca 
of Good Hope, two months; from St. Helena, 
two months; from Loando, variable, but the 
average three months; from Havana, less 
than one month; from Brazil, six weeks, 
but say two months ; from any part of Tur- 
key, Egypt, or the Levant, one month; and 
from places east and north of the Cape, and 
the East Coast of Africa, varying from two 
months to three. Thus, according to Lord 
John Russell’s own shewing, despatches sent 
from the remotest, and, at this time, the least 
important stations, on the 31st of March, are 
at the Foreign Office by the end of June, 
while communications from the most im- 
agp of the same date, are received within 
rom three weeks to eight after date, so that, 
even under the present dilatory system, Par- 
liament ought to be in possession of these 
Papers, certainly not later than the middle 
of July. How is it, then, that they are not 
delivered until the February or March fol- 
lowing, the practical result of which delay 
is, that in 1860 we have only the annual 
Slave-trade Reports of the Commissioners to 
the close of 1858? It is obvious there is great 
remissness in that department of the Foreign 
Office charged with the preparation of the 
a for publication. 
ut we are not satisfied with the present 

urrangements ; for were they even improved 
so that the Papers could be published in the 
middle of July, they would come too late. 
They ought to be in hand in time for those 
who take an interest in the proper expendi- 
ture of the public money, to learn what has 
been done for the large sums which are an- 
nually devoted to the suppression of the 
slave-trade. Wherefore we assert, that ar- 
rangements should be made for the publica- 
tion of the official correspondence on the 15th 
of April in every year, bringing the same 
down to the 31st of December in the preced- 
ing one. We precise a period, because the 
estimates are not voted so early, and an op- 
portunity would be afforded of calling atten- 
tion, in Committee of Supply, to those items 
voted for slave-trade suppression purposes, 
and of inquiry into the details of the present 
inefficacious system. 


A NOTE OF WARNING. 
WE beg to call the attention of our friends, 
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througnout the country, to the following cor- 
respondence, with a view to put them upon 
their guard against the Rev. Dr. Murray, 
and his travelling companion, the Rev. Mr. 
Leyburn. We trust they will give it as ex- 
tensive a circulation as possible, to counteract 
— if that can be done—the mischief which is 
likely to result from the reception these 

entlemen have received at the hands of the 

eligious Tract Society, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and other Religious 
Associations, probably in ignorance of their 
pro-slavery leanings. An effort should be 
made to obtain the insertion of the corre- 
spondence in as many local newspapers as 
possible, so that the attention of ministers, 
and anti-slavery friends may be directed to 
the antecedents of the two gentlemen referred 
to, and the anti-slavery test be applied to 
them. This may be, and should be done in 
all Christian charitableness and forbearance. 
We ourselves, would rather have welcomed 
Dr. Murray and his colleague, but as they 
present themselves under false colours, our 
duty to the oppressed slaves forbids our neg- 
lecting to point them out as amongst the most 
dangerous, because the most insidious of their 
enemies. May this lesson not be lost upon 
them, or upon others who may come over 
under similar circumstances, 


627, New Broad Street, E.C., 
“8th May 1860. 

** Srr,—I beg to enclose for your perusal a copy 
of a circular which the Committee of this Society 
has recently issued, with the object set forth. 

**I believe you are the representative in this 
country of the American Tract Society, and are 
connected with that class of the American Church, 
which not only takes no action against Slavery, 
but opposes the discussion of the subject as one of 
discipline. 

‘I do not wish to do you any injustice, but as I 
am constantly receiving communications from 
anti-slavery friends who consider your views on 
the abolition question unsound, I am induced 
frankly to ask you to define your position in re- 
lation to the anti-slavery movement in the United 
States, and especially to the policy of the Ameri- 
can Board respecting the Choctaw Mission, and 
of the American Tract Society respecting its sup- 
pression and = sg of all anti-slavery 
matter in its publications. 

“I am, Srp, your’s obediently, 
(Signed) “L. A, Cuamerovzow. 
**To the Rev. Dr. Murray.” 





** Liverpool, 14th May, 1860. 
“My pear Sir,—Your favour of the 8th inst. 
has been forwarded to me here. I was shewn a 
letter from you in London warning a certain 
Society against me: the time for you to make 
inquiry as to my antecedents was previous to 
writing that letter. As you have transcended the 
bounds of Christian courtesy, the acknowledg- 

ment of your note is ail that is required of me. 

** Your obedient servant, 
“N, Morray. 
“L. A. Chamerovzow, Secretary, &c.” 
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‘627, New Broad Street, 

“London, 22d May 1860. 

‘*‘ Srr,—I cannot lay it to my conscience that in 
‘warning a certain Society against’ you, before 
communicating with you, I ‘transcended the 
bounds of Christian courtesy.’ I had myself been 
‘warned’ against you by anti-slavery - friends 
well acquainted with your antecedents, and whose 


testimony I knew to be unimpeachable. I also. 


had the best evidence of them, in the part you 
have taken in the proceedings of the Religious As- 
sociations in the United States, whose policy is 
antagonistic to the abolition movement in that 
country; and, if I addressed you at all, it was 
not on account of any doubt in my mind on the 
score of your pro-slavery proclivities, but in the 
hope that, in the interests of truth, you would 
have the manliness to define your position under 
your own hands, and prove the sincerity of your 
convictions by your candid avowal of them. 

** You will excuse me for saying that your letter 
is a mere evasion of the request I have made. On 
the other hand, it cannot leave any one in doubt, 
that had you been on the anti-slavery side, you 
would have at once vindicated your right to be re- 
ceived by British Christians and philanthropists 
in the character you have assumed. 

** Let me declare, most solemnly, that I enter- 
tain towards you no personal hostility. A refe- 
rence, however,to the circular of which I forwarded 
you a copy, will prove to you that I have no a!- 
ternative but to issue a note of warning concern- 
ing you, to the friends of the anti-slavery cause 
throughout the country, who must not be de- 
ceived into the belief that you are an anti-slavery 
man. It will be my painful duty to tell them that 
the Rev. Dr. Murray is a member of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church, one of the strongest 
of the American pro-slavery Churches, and which 
has, for the last thirty years, been in open hosti- 
lity to the anti-slavery movement; that as a 
prominent and influential minister of that 
Church, he has never—at least so far as is 
known—uttered a word of disseut from any of 
its pro-slavery decisions, but has endorsed them 
all; that in his capacity as a member of it, and 
a minister, he approves—by his tacit acquies- 
cence—of its adoption of the pro-slavery Choctaw 
Mission, which even the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions was compelled to 
relinquish on account of its pro-slavery character. 
I may go even a step further, and affirm that he 
cordially approves of that Mission; that Dr. 
Murray is the colleague of the Rev. Dr. Prime, 
of the New-York Observer, who, on account of his 
pro-slavery views, was rejected by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1853, as the delegate of, 
the American Bible Society, and whose paper 
never mentions abolitionists, save to abuse and 
vilify them : in a word, that the Rev. Dr. Murray 
is intimately mixed up with the pro-slavery sec- 
tion of those Religious Associations in America, 
which have earned so unenviable a notoriety by 
their direct complicity with Slavery, and is one of 
the very class of ministers, against whom it was 
the object of the circular already referred to, to 
warn the Boards of the various Religious and Be- 
nevolent Associations which hold anniversary and 
district meetings at this season of the year. 

“If, Sir,you can refute these allegations, or shew 
that your opinions and your course are in accord- 
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ance with sound anti-slavery sentiment, I promise 
‘you, so far as I am concerned, the fullest benefit 
of that refutation. 

‘It is, Sir, with much reluctance and with deep 
sorrow I say, it is such men as you who retard 
the progress of anti-slavery feeling in America, 
because your ministerial character invests -you 
with authority and influence, and these you em- 
ploy to strengthen a pro-slavery Church. You 
also deaden the anti-slavery sentiment in Eng- 
land, by the re-action you create in favour of 
opinions such as those you entertain; and I ven- 
ture to add, that you inflict a direct injury upon 
the religion you profess, by a course which leads 
the unthinking—who are the masses—to believe 
that Slavery and Christianity are not incompa- 
tible institutions. I make bold, however, to affirm, 
that if the credentials you bring over to the 
Boards of our Missionary, Bible, and other So- 
cieties, set forth your views and your position in 
relation to Slavery, you would not be received by 
them, still less permitted to address their sup- 
porters. The reasonable assumption is, there- 
fore, that you purposely conceal your real senti- 
ments on the anti-slavery question, and, to this 
extent, present yourself to them and to the 
public under a false character. Four millions of 
slaves in the South protest loudly against your 
reception by anti-slavery men, and, in their 
name, I issue this note of warning. 

‘“T am, Sir, 
** Your’s obediently, 
‘“L, A. CHAMEROVZOW. 

“P.S.—] think it right to inform you that I 
have sent this letter, with the previous one, for 
publication.” 


** Belfast, 28th May 1860. 

*«Sirn,—Your note of the 22d instant has just 
reached me here. If you knew all about my an- 
tecedents on Slavery, why write to me to tell you 
of them? If you did not, why write that imper- 
tinent letter to the Secretary of one of the 
London Societies? I have made inquiry of good 
men in London as to you; and they informed me 
that you are a foreigner, without any of the in- 
stincts or courtesies of an English gentleman ; 
and that you are a Secretary, without any thing 
to do save to annoy persons like myself, and thus 
to earn a yearly stipend. If I am misinformed as 
to you, So are you as to me. 

Be assured that there are other sins in our 
world besides the sin of Slavery; and that 
among these are, sowing discord among brethren 
—being a busybody in other men’s matter’s, and 
bearing false witness against your neighbour. 

* Your's, &c., 
** N. Murray. 

** Will you please publish this also. 

**To L, A, Chamerovzow.” 





EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA. 
Tae following is from the March Number 
ot the American Missionary : 

The New-York Times of Feb. 8, contains a 
very interesting letter from its correspondent in 
Jamaica. It is the third of a series. ‘I'he 
writer seems determined to see Jamaica as it is, 
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and to give a fair and truthful account of its 
condition, and the condition of its emancipated 
people. 

Describing the roads over which he travelled, 
and the present effort to improve them—a thing 
left entirely undone during the palmy days of 
Slavery—he vindicates the free people from some _ 
of the charges of laziness, &c., that are thrown 
upon them. We invite special attention to the 
last paragraph quoted below. 

** | had a good opportunity to see the la- 
bourers of both sexes on these and other roads in 
different parts of the country. Most of the male 
labourers were strapping young fellows of twenty, 
or thereabouts, who seemed to do good service— 
who must have done good service, to judge by 
the amount of work performed. They belong to 
the new race of freemen born: how superior te 
the old race, born in Slavery, and fast dying 
out, I need not say. The overseers on these 
roads make no complaints against the men under 
their charge, that they are idle and unwilling 
to work; and, what is of more importance, they 
make no complaint of an insufficiency of hands. 
They have succeeded in getting a larger supply 
of labour than most people deemed possible, and 
their success has excited some surprise in dis- 
tricts where the planters have long and bitterly 
complained that they could get no labour at all. 

‘*** Expound to me the riddle, I say to the 
planter. 

‘** Oh,’ he answers, ‘the people are too 
independent—too well off, here—too fickle, ar- 
bitrary, and uncertain as to when they will 
work and when they won’t work. They just 
do as they please. They work on the roads for a 
month, and then they give it up. Then they 
take to something else, and give that up. This 
is the way they have treated us. They ride upon 
our backs, Sir. They work for us only four 
days in the week, and hang about their own 
= pe or go to market, on the other two. 

e cannot improve our estates without a full 
week’s labour. Our properties deteriorate every 
year for want of contract or continued labour. 
Now, to illustrate the character of the negro, I 
should like to shew you in what style a body of 
men would clear fifty acres. They would work 
as well and as cleverly as American backwoods- 
men. ‘* These men lazy?” you would say. 
‘* Pshaw! They are heroes. Vive Chamerovzow !” 
But if I wanted their services for six months I 
could not get them: they would insist on going 
back to peddle on their own properties. 
would be unable, for want of labour, to plant 
the land I had cleared; the capital I had ex- 
pended would be wasted, and my plans utterly 
frustrated.’ Sie loguitur.” 


There is a great deal of truth in all this. 


**¢ Expound to me the riddle,’ I say to the 
overseer on the road, to the merchant, the small 
proprietor, or to any one whom I suppose to be 
partial to the negro in the controversy between 
the labouring and the proprietary interests. 
‘ Surely it is a work less severe to hoe in a cane- 
field than to hammer stones on the road-side ?” ” 

‘** Well, you see as how the labourers on 
the road are paid regularly once a week, while 
labourers on the estates often have to go two 
and three months without their wages; and 
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the men don’t like that. 
lose their pay altogether.’ 
‘** Here was something to think about; and 
I did think about it—making a note thereof, and 
many notes thereafter, to the same effect. I 
found that there was much truth in what I was 
told—that many proprietors of sugar estates are 
really unable to pay for labour; that although 
want of labour—that is, want of such a compe- 
tition as would prevent labour being tyrannical 
—is one cause of the island’s scanty cultivation, 
yet another and more serious cause is want of 
capital. Money is the one essential thing needed 
by the Jamaica proprietary, They have no 
money; they have no credit. The post obits, 
drawn in the days of a flourishing Plantocracy, 
have been long since due, and they exceed in 
amount by a thousand per cent. the actual 
value of the property pawned.” oe 


We copy below a portion of the writer's 
description of the parish of St. Anne, the largest 
in Jamaica. He shews that emancipation has 
improved greatly the character of the people: « 


** For seven miles west of St. Anne’s Bay, a 
continued succession of luxuriant cane-pieces will 
be passed. They are on both sides of the road, 
and have every appearance of being highly cul- 
tivated. The fences are of stone or logwood, and 
are well kept up. Thehills which, for the most 

art, are covered with their native forest, are 

ere and there marked with pasture, and with 
the peculiar foliage of the plantain and the 
cocoanut tree—a certain sign, even where a hut 
is invisible, of the presence of settlers. Passing 
the sugar estates, we come to more pens and pas- 
turage; then to woodland and to denser settle- 
ments. The cottages are rudely bui't, but clean. 
L entered possibly a dozen that were grouped to- 
gether. They were in charge of one old woman, 
The girls and boys were away at work—some in 
the cane-fields, some on the roads, aud some on 
their own emplacements. Quite close to this 
group of cottages stood a neat little Baptist 
chapel, built by the labourers at their own ex- 
pense. A large majority ofthe Jamaica Creoles 
dissent from the Church of England, which is 
the established church in the West-India colo- 
nies, and the Dissenters, even in sparsely settled 
districts, are not slow to erect their own places 
of worship. Those people, who live comfortably 
and independently, own houses and stock, pay 
taxes and poll votes, and pay their money to build 
churches, are the same people whom we have 
heard represented as idle, worthless fellows, ob- 
stinately opposed to work, and ready to live on 
an orange or banana rather than earn their 
daily bread. This may have been the case with 
those originally set free, before they compre- 
hended their responsibilities as freemen, and 
before their extravagant ideas of liberty had 
been moderated by a necessary experience. But 
now that intelligence and experience have come 
to them, the West-Indian negroes cannot be in- 
discriminately thrown aside as a people who 
won’t work. Since emancipation, they have 
passed in a body to a higher civil and gocial 
status ; and the majority of them are too much 
their own masters ever to submit again to the 
mastership of others. They cannot be blamed for 


Sometimes, too, they 
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this ; and any unprejudiced resident of Jamaica 
will indorse the statement here made, that the 
peasantry are as peaceable and industrious a 
people as may be found in the same latitude 
throughout the world. The present generation 
of Jamaica Creoles are no more to be compared 
to their slave ancestors than the intelligent. 
English labourer of the nineteenth century can 
_ compared to the serfs of Athelstane or Athe- 
MB. ek ee 8 

"St. Anne’s is considerably the largest parish. 
in Jamaica. It occupies a superficial area of 
433 square miles. he population, which is 
25,823, gives only 59°63 persons to the square 
mile. They are almost exclusively pen proprie- 
tors and small settlers. I was charmed with 
every part of the parish that I visited—with its 
fresh look, fertile soil, and happy, contented, and 
independent inhabitants; and I certainly 
thought that if all Jamaica wes like St. Anne's, 
there would be no ground for the commiseration 
that her condition has excited in Europe and 
America.” 


Recurring again to the character of the 
people, near the close of his letter, the writer 
says— 

“IT never met a peasantry more civil or 
more ready to oblige. Among these small set- 
tlers there are few heads of families who are not. 
qualified voters, paying either ten shillings a 
year taxes, or owning land worth 6/. sterling a 
year. Nine out of ten of the settlers—I speak 
generally of the peasantry throughout the whole 
island—rely principally upon their own properties 
for the support of themselves and their families, 
but are willing, nevertheless, to work for the 
estates or on the roads when it does not in- 
terfere with necessary labour on their own 
lands. When the choice lies between the roads 
and the estates, it is not surprising that 
they should select the employer that pays 
best and most regularly. I do not mean to 
say for a moment that the estates have any 
thing like a sufficiency of labour; they are en- 
tirely without that continuous labour required, 
not merely for bare cultivation, but for extension 
and improvement. In the remarks I have here 
made I merely wish to give point-blank denial 
to a very general impression prevailing abroad, 
that the Jemaica negro won’t work at all. I 
wish to shew that he gives as much labour, even 
to the sugar estate, as he consistently can, and 
that is is no fault of his if he cannot give 
enough. I wish to exhibit the people of Jamaica 
as a peaceable, law-abiding peasantry, with 
whom the remembrance of past wrongs had so 
little weight, that, from the day of emancipation, 
until now, they have never dreamt of a hostile 
combination either against their old masters, or 
the government under which they live, though 
insurrections in the time of Slavery were nume- 
rous and terrible, and were only suppressed after 
much bloodshed and lavish expenditure. I wish 
to bear witness to their courtesy. When I had 
occasion to ask for cocoa-nuts or oranges on the 
wayside, the settler generally refused payment 
for the fruit, and if he finally took the money 
pressed upon him, it was with the understanding, 
distinctly expressed, that he wanted no payment 
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for ena | so simple a service. I speak 
exclusively of the peasantry, not of the dissolute 
idlers, loafers, and vagabonds that congregate in 
Kingston and other towns. They are as diffe- 
rent from their country brethren as the New- 
York rowdy is different from the honest farmer 
in his home in the Niagara or St. Lawrence. 
That the Jamaica peasantry have grave faults of 
character, and grave defects, which it will take 
long years of training to remove, I do not doubt. 
It will be a part of my task to expose their vices, 
but this is no reason why they should be denied 
the possession of any virtues. “Ww. G. 8.” 








DR. LIVINGSTONE’S EXPEDITION. 


Tue following letter has been addressed by 
Mr. Thomas Clegg to the Manchester Guar- 
dian. Its re-publication will be perused by 
our readers with great interest. 


To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

** Srr,—You are at liberty to publish the en- 
closed letter from the brother of Dr. Livingstone. 
He sends me six samples of cotton, which I value 
as follows: No. 1, 74d. to 73d.; No. 2, 63d. to 
7d.; No, 3, 63d. to 7d. barely; No. 4, 64d. to 
63d.; No. 5, 54d. to 6d.; No. 6, 54d. to 53d.; 
all exceedingly useful qualities, particularly the 
four first. The two last will be substitutes, till 
improved, for East-Indian cotton. The cotton 
may be seen here. 

*¢ Your’s truly, 
“ Taos. CLEGG, 
 Mount-street, Manchester, 
** February 29, 1860.” 


*¢ River Shire, November 4, 1859. 

‘My DEAR Mr. CieGG,—We have just re- 
turned from visiting the Lake Nyassa, the source 
of the River Shire, and, what is of greater impor- 
tance, have discovered a great cotton-growing 
and cotton-manufacturing country. The cotton 
is of two kinds, native and foreign. The native 
is short in the staple, and feels more like wool 
than cotton. The foreign appears to be of good 
quality, with a staple from 3 inch to an inch in 
length. It is perennial, and requires planting 
only once in three years, while the native has to 
be planted annually in the highlands; yet the 
people prefer the latter, because they say it makes 
the stronger cloth. We remarked to a number 
of intelligent looking men ‘in one village, *‘ You 
should plant plenty of cotton, and perhaps the 
English will comesoon and buy it.’ ‘Truly! the 
country is full of cotton,’ replied one elderly man, 
who was a trader, and had travelled much ; and 
our own observations confirmed the truth of this. 
Everywhere we saw it while passing through two 
and a half degrees of latitude, and it probably 
extends much further. Every family appears to 
have a piece of cotton ground, and it was gratify- 
ing to see how clear of weeds and grass they kept 
them. Drs. Livingstone and Kirk, while passing 
through part of the same region last April, saw 
cotton patches of from two to three acres each, 
though this time, on a different route, we did not 
observe any containing more than one third of an 
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acre. They were in general about a quarter of 
an acre each. In every village we saw men busy 
cleaning, spinning, and weaving cotton. The 
looms are of the simplest possible construction, 
and all the processes are exceedingly slow. 

“‘ This vast cotton region is easily accessible. 
The Shire joins the Zambesi about 100 miles 
from the sea, below the difficult parts of the latter 
river; and for 112 miles the Shire has a deep 
channel, the river being from 150 to 200 yards 
wide. 112 miles from its mouth the cataracts 
commence (lat. 15° 55’ S.), and for 30 miles the 
river is not navigable (goods would have to be 
carried overland here) : above the cataracts to the 
Lake Nyassa, 60 miles, the river is again navi- 
gable, and how far to the north the great navi- 
gable lake extends we do not know. The natives 
said that it would take months to get to the head 
of the lake. 

** The Shire Valley is about 12 miles wide at 
the foot of the lake, but soon “en to 20 or 30, 
being bounded on both sides, all the way, by ranges 
of hills, the range on the east or left bank being 
very lofty. There is an exceedingly fertile plain 
on both sides of the river (we travelled on the 
east of the river), and pretty well cultivated om 
tle Upper Shire, where it is about 1200 feet 
above the level of thesea. Ascending the eastern 
range of hills by a steep path, we soon reach @ 
plateau, 500 or 600 feet higher; a second ascent 
of 1000 feet, and we find another plateau, three 
or four miles wide; and in a short time we gain 
the highest part, upwards of 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and find ourselves on an extensive 
table-land, which in these three distinct divisions 
extends some distance below the cataracts. This 
high table-land is from 12 to 14 miles wide, and 
its eastern side slopes gradually down to Lake 
Tamandua or Shirwa (1800 feet above sea level), 
east of which we saw some lofty mountains. 

«On the table-land are numerous hills, and 
two mountains, Chuadzua, about 5000 feet high ; 
Zomba, at the northern extremity—which was 
ascended—from 7000 to 8000 feet in height, and 
20 miles long from north to south. The whole 
of this country is remarkably well watered: won- 
derfully numerous are the streams and mountain 
rills of cool clear gushing water. Even Zomba 
has a river about 20 yards wide, flowing through 
a fine valley near its summit. On one occasion 
we passed eight streams and a fine spring in a 
single hour, and this was at the end of the dry 
season. 

‘‘ These highlands seem to possess a salubrious 
climate: the air was bracing, and we saw an un- 
usually large number of old grey-headed men and 
women. The cotton country—not that merely 
where cotton may easily be grown, but where 
they are actually growing it—begins 20 or 30 
miles below the cataracts, and extends up to the 
lake and probably far beyond, both on the plains 
and in the highlands ; the foreign cotton growing 
at the lake and in different places for 30 miles 
below, and also again below the cataracts, while 
the native is cultivated throughout the whole ex- 
tent of country. The people live in villages, and 
are pretty numerous: they seem to be an indus- 
trious race. Iron is dug out of the hills, and each 
village has one or two smelting-houses. From 
their native iron they manufacture hoes, axes, 
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spears, arrow-heads, knives, and numerous orna- 
ments. Nearly all their own clothing they pre- 

themselves : it consists either of the bark of 
trees, skins of goats—for there are few or no wild 
animals in the highlands or in the well-peopled 
plains—and native cloth; and they are also great 
cultivators of the soil: men, women, and children 
are often seen at work in the field. This seems 
really a fine country for benevolent enterprise— 
healthy highlands and the materials for commerce, 
and water communication with but a single ex- 
ception. Let a market be opened, or an agency 
appointed for the purchase of their cotton, &c., 
and they will soon increase the amount raised to 
a large extent, as it does not require the severe 
toil which it does in the United States, and there 
are no frosts to kill it. They are very anxious 
to trade. At the vill we could hear the 
women pounding corn all night, to have meal to 
sell before we left. The people of one village 
which we passed without stopping followed us, en- 
deavouring to induce us to remain all night with 
them. As a last argument they cried after us, 
* Are we to have it said that white people passed 
through our country, and we did not see them ?” 
We noticed extensive tracts of land on the plains, 
where salt exudes from the soil. These would 
probably be found well adapted for Sea Island, as 
the a cotton becomes longer in the staple 
on these lands. 

** Tenclose specimens of the two kinds of cotton 
picked in different parts on the plains and in the 
highlands. The cotton seed we brought out was 
nearly all killed during the voyage. Please pre- 
sent my kind regards to Mrs. C. 

* Believe me to remain sincerely yours, 

‘* CHARLES LIVINGSTONE.” 


—— ————————————— — 





THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CON- 
VENTION ON SLAVE MARRIAGES. 


Tue subjoined is from the American 
Missionary for January last. The extract 
has been delayed insertion on account of 
ress of other matter. The comments are 
ry the Editor. 


MARRIAGES AMONG SLAVES IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


Report of the Special Committee appointed by the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention, at its session 
in 1858, to report on the duty of Clergymen in 
relation to the marriage of slaves. 


‘* The Committee appointed by the Conven- 
tion, to consider and report under what cir- 
cumstances a clergyman may unite slaves in 
marriage, respectfully submit the following 
report : 

“‘ Here follows the report, which we omit, 
inasmuch as the substance thereof is embodied 
in the following concluding resolutions, which 
the Committee recommend to the Convention, 
to wit— 

“1, Resolved, That the relation of husband 
and wife is of Divine institution, and the duties 
which appertain to it are of universal obligation, 
and bind with the same force the master and 
the slave. 
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“2. That the injunction of our Saviour, for- 
bidding man to separate those whom God has 
joined together, is obligatory upon the conscience 
of every Christian master, and prohibits the 
separation of those who have been united in 
marriage. 

‘3. That the power over the slave, which is 
conferred upon the master by the law of the 
land, should be exercised by every Christian in 
conformity with the law of God; and therefore 
every Christian master should so regulate the 
sale or disposal of a married slave as not to 
infringe the Divine injunction forbidding the 
separation of husband and wife. 


[The slave code is to be exercised * in con- 
formity with the law of God!” By every 
“* Christian master!” But the sale or other 
disposal of married slaves cannot be so regulated 
as to prevent the separation of husband and 
wife. One slaveholder may hold the man— 
another the woman; and the masters may not 
agree, &c. The third resolution allows that 
slaveholding can be maintained on Christian 
principles—an impossibility in point of fact, 
as we all know — as enlightened slaveholders 
know. } 


“4, That while this obligation is generally 
recognised by Christians, yet many cases arise 
in which separations among married slaves occur 
from voluntary abandonment of duty by the 
parties themselves, or from circumstances be- 
yond their control, and it is desirable that some 
judgment should be pronounced by the church, 
which may establish for its members a uniform 
rule of conduct. 

** 5, That the cases of separation produced by 
the voluntary action of either of the parties to 
the marriage contract, are expressly condemned 
by our Saviour; and this sentence, as already 
stated, embraces master and slave; but invo- 
luntary separation, produced by causes over 
which the married parties have no control, do 
not appear to come within the scope of any 
direction recorded in the Scriptures. 


[Do not come within the scope of any direc- 
tion in the Scriptures! Have these S.C. clergy- 
men forgotten the command, ‘ What, therefore, 
God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder ?’"] 


‘© 6, That in the absence of such direction, 
the sound judgment of the church, guided by the 
general principles of religion, and directed by 
the great Head of the church, must be exercised 
in devising the best rule for the action of its 
members. 

“7, That where an involuntary and final 
separation of married slaves has occurred, the 
case of the sufferers is to be distinguished from 
any human agency which has separated them. 
The latter is responsible to God for disregarding 
his commands; the former are entitled to sym- 
pathy and consideration. 

* §. That in such cases of separation, where 
neither party is in fault, and where separation 
appears to be permanent and final, the refusal 
to allow a second marriage would often produce 
much evil and hardship, and this Convention, in 
giving its judgment in favour of such marriages, 
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would do so in the qualified language applied by 
the Apostle to cases of self-restraint—‘ If they 
cannot contain, let them marry; for it is better 
to marry than to burn.’ 
‘* All which is respectfully submitted. 
“ C. G. MemMINGER, Chairman. 
* May 11, 1859.” 


[There is no true marriage among slaves. 
There cannot be. It is all a solemn mockery. ] 








METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
NORTH. 

Our last Number contained the copy of an 
address from the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, to the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North, then about to assemble at 
Buffalo, on the subject of its complicity with 
Slavery. The following is from the Ame- 
vican Missionary, and the remarks of the 
Editor, between brackets, shew in what 
light the action of the local Conference re- 
ferred to is regarded by him : 


THE LATE METHODIST CONFERENCES. 


“ The Troy Annual Conference of the M. E. 
Church met recently in Lansingburg. The Con- 
ference embraces Troy, Albany, Western Massa- 
chusetts, Northern and Eastern New York. 

“The following resolutions on Slavery were 
adopted by a vote of 147 to 15: 

“¢], That we regard our discipline, in its con- 
stitutional provisions, essentially anti-slavery ; 
but as this is doubted by some, we think the 
discipline should be so amended as to make it per- 
fectly clear, that it precludes the admission of all 
who hold slaves for mercenary purposes. 

“62. That we reaffirm our action of last year 
in regard to changing the rule on Slavery; and 
should it be found that none of the proposed 
changes have the requisite number of votes in 
the Annual Conference, we do hereby most ear- 
nestly memorialize the General Conference to ori- 
ginate a form of the rule to be submitted to the 
Annual Conference, in accordance with that pro- 
posed by the Providence Conference, or some- 
thing equally explicit. 

“© 3. That if all proposed changes have failed 
for the present, as supposed above, we would 
have in the next edition of the discipline 
an explanatory note appended to the rule, shew- 
ing that it prohibits all holding of slaves, except 
when it can be shewn that the slave is held 
purely for his own good. 

““*That in the chapter on ‘Slavery,’ the 
second and third paragraphs of the answer to the 
question, ‘ What shall be done for the extirpation 
of Slavery,’ should be expunged, and the answer 
read thus: ‘We are more than ever convinced 
of the great evil of Slavery, and, should it not 
cease, to seek its extirpation by all wise and 
prudent means, and that this duty is especially 
binding upon ministers labouring in those por- 
tions of our work where Slavery exists. 

«5. That we instruct our delegates to the 
General Conference to urge and sustain in that 
body these recommendations.’” 
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** The delegates appointed to the Genera! Con- 
ference, which meets at Buffalo next month, are 
all in favour of the spirit of these resolutions, 
and will advocate them strongly. Their names 
are—A. Witherspoon, William Griffin, D. P. 
Hurlburt, H. S. Starks, E. Goss, H. Dunn, J. 
Newman, P. P. Harrower. 

** (QuERy.—Would not the Conference con- 
demn the hiring of labourers ‘for mercenary 


? 
“6 The we York Annual Conference, we think, 


‘embraces the Western part of New-York city, 


and some of the Hudson-River counties. The 
following is from the Tribune of Tuesday : 

*** The debate on the Slavery question, which 
for several days has occupied the Methodist 
Episcopal Conference, continued through the 
whole of yesterday, and was brought to a close 
last evening by a vote on the substitute resolu- 
tions offered by the Rev. Wm. H. Ferris.. These 
resolutions were lost by the close vote of 89 to 
91. Two more ballots would have carried the 
question for those who believe that ‘ slaveholding 
for mercenary or selfish purposes’ is sinful, and 
should exclude the slaveholder from the fellow- 
ship of the Church. The ‘ Erie resolutions,’ 
which, it will be remembered, call upon the 
General Conference to so change the rule of dis- 
cipline, that all slaveholding shall be cause for 
excommunication, were then negatived by the 
decisive vote of 127 to 43.’ 

**[And so the Conference could not condemn 
slaveholding, even for ‘ mercenary or selfish pur= 

oses !’ 

“ The New-York East Annual Conference com- 
prises, we think, the eastern part of this city, 
with part of Conrfecticut, &c. They have lately 
held their Annual Session at Stamford, Con. 
The election of Rev. G. W. Woodruff, as Secre- 
tary, was understood to indicate a majority in 
favour of anti-slavery progress. But we have 
not seen the final proceedings.” 








EMIGRATION FROM CHINA. 


A recent number of the New-York Weekly 
Evening Post contains the following striking 
leader upon the subject of emigration from 
China. We commend it to the attention of 
our friends, as corroborative of the views we 
have expressed upon the subject, and which 
it is encouraging to find confirmed from an 
independent quarter. 


“ Emigration is a cheering word in the ears of 
the landless, houseless, and hungry—be they in 
Europe, be they in Asia—and their name is 
Legion: plenty of land and plenty of labour, 
images of the sheep and noel pigs, swarms of 
poultry and baskets of eggs—bread, loaves of 
bread in heaps, not in shop-windows with iron 
grates, but piled in a basket all his own :—these 
are the visions which rise in the emigrant’s 
dream, and, like a boa swallowing a kid, he feels 
his ‘stomach expanding to ponderous dimensions 
with fullness and comfort: his garden grows to 
the size of a farm; he enumerates his cattle, and 
numbers his fields and flocks, and surveys his 
grain and fruits; thinks himself wide awake 
while his wife is comfortably sleeping, and his 
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children too, a numerous tribe, disturbed in their 
slumbers, perhaps, by over-eating: but they are 
beginning to go to school, getting a rise in the 
world. Ah, will they ever forget their old father 
who brought them to a land of plenty? An 
alarming thought startles the dreamer, and he 
wakes with a sudden collapse of stomach and a 
gnawing within; but the vision haunts him, and 
will not depart. 

**There are two kinds of emigration from 


China; emigrants who go to Australia, to Cali-_ 


fornia, to the islands, and other free territory. 
They pay their passage before they start, like 
other passengers ; they are free at starting, free at 
landing, free to return or stay, free to sell their 
labour in the best market, or to be their own 
employer and master, if they choose. 

“The other class goes to Havana and other 
slave colonies: these do not pay their own pas- 
sage at starting, and are not free; they are 
shipped by speculators, who provide them with 
conveyance and food, and this is called the 
*Coolie-trade’—an appropriate name: it is 
trading in Coolies. 

** They are shipped under contracts by which 
they are held to labour and service: each con- 
tract, with a Coolie appended to it, is sold on 
arrival to the highest bidder. 

“A Coolie is not a negro, but he has the 
honour to be a chattel, a fixture to a thing which 
is — and sold in the market like any other 
chattel. 

‘+ Let it not be imagined that this Coolie-trade 
is an old rogue with a new name: it is not the 
African slave-trade revived, but it is the China 
slave-trade begun. 

‘The distinction is clear, but the differences 
not so clear; yet there are differences. 

** The trade has not yet been pronounced pi- 
racy by all the authorities of Christendom, nor are 
the traders treated as outlaws and men-stealers. 

**The benevolent Coolie-trader pretends that 
he is labouring to improve the condition of the 
Chinaman. This is problematical. The beneficent 
pirate in the African trade makes the same pre- 
tension, and backs it by the fact that his African 
beneficiaries in America show a great rise on 
their less fortunate friends in Africa, waiting to 
be stolen. 

‘‘ The African trader does not coax and wheedle 
his chattel, but bags him plump, by theft or pur- 
chase, and carries him off—bold and harsh. 
The Coolie-trader is a gentler soul, and loves 
not violence. He persuades his man to borrow 
his money, wheedles him to accept a loan, {fills 
his pipe with opium, coaxes him to sign a ‘ con- 
tract,’ invites him to visit his ship, and bags 
him softly. . 

‘The negro-dealer stows his cargo close, and 
takes his chance of live or die. 

** But the Coolie-trader has a larger run to 
make, and is more considerate: he compels the 
ship to share his risk, and pays only for those 
who are landed alive. If the captain stows his 
re. too close, or uses his belaying-pins* too 
freely, and thins his numbers, the merciful 
charterer cuts his freight and pockets the saving. 

“There are other differences, chiefly of a 
similar character, which must render it easy to 
decide which of the trades is better or worse. 
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“‘ The government and local authorities in the 
ports of China are opposed to this method of 
benefiting the people: they often interpose and 
try to prevent their people from improving their 
condition in this way; but their authority off 
shore is feeble, and they are seldom successful. 

‘“‘The American Minister in China, not lon 
since, ranged himself on the side of the loca 
authorities, and informed our consuls, merchants, 
and shipowners, that he considered the Coolie- 
trade ‘ illegal,’ ‘ revolting to humanity,’ ‘ against 
good morals,’ fraught with ‘ignominy’—a busi- 
ness ‘in which no respectable American citizen 
will participate.’ 

**The British Government seems also to be 
taking this view of the subject, and is generally 
extending its passenger and emigration laws to 
British ships in all seas whatsoever; and this is 
the course for the Government of Washington to 
adopt, if it does not incline to the beneficent 
plans of the Coolie-traders, for improving the 
condition of the poor in China.” 














THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


Tne New-York Herald zives the following 
horrible account of the fate of a cargo of 
slaves, as set forth in a letter from Loando, 
dated 15th February last. 


‘* The principal bit of news I have to offer this 
time is the loss of one of our Baltimore slavers— 
as fine-looking a clipper-built hermaphrodite 
brig as ever was seen about these waters. On 
the 10th of this month, as Her Majesty’s steamer 
Gloucester was cruising to the southward of Cape 
Lopez, they made a sail to leeward. They im- 
mediately put her before the wind to give chase, 
which manceuvre the fellow observing, he imme- 
diately followed suit, with a view of rounding 
Cape Lopez, and probably escaping after night- 
fall, by running into some of the small rivers 
inside of the Bight of Biafra. He proved himself 
a match, however, for his vessel sailed like a 
witch, and gained on the steamer nearly the 
whole day, when, at about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Portuguese steamer Tagus hove 
in sight on the weather bow, thus cutting off the 
fellow’s chance of rounding the Cape. Seeing 
his chance thus lost, he stood her directly on to 
the rocks of the Cape. 

** Just before sundown the Portuguese gave 
him the contents of several thirty-two pounders, 
which brought his foretopmast down, and, as it 
was blowing almost a gale of wind, his jibboom 
followed directly after. However, the fellow 
stopped for nothing, and, just as night set in, 
drove her high on the rocks off Cape Lopez, 
the Portuguese steamer by that time being in 
close range, but the Gloucester was far behind, 
Those on board the other steamer, however, 
describe the scene as truly Ny As 
the brig struck, and was overwhelmed by the 
breakers, the poor miserable creatures on board, 

robably to the number of five hundred, set up a 
fowl of despair that could be heard even above 
the roaring of the hungry sea. But it was too 
dark, by that time, to see much, and beyond 
human skill or power to aid the drowning 
wretches, so that they soon must have met their 
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doom, for on the next morning the beach inside 
of the rocks was strewn with corpes and the 
fragments of the wreck. Nothing was found, 
however, to reveal the name of the slaver, or any 
other information concerning her, save that to 
the practised seaman she proved of Baltimore 
build. The monsters who manned the vessel are 
supposed to have escaped in their boat before she 
struck, and must have gained the shore, as a boat 
Somewhat stove was discovered on ‘the beach with 
the oars near by. A prize was thus lost, 
and, what is worse, probably five hundred human 
beings were launched into eternity.” 








Rebietvs. 


Messrs. THicKBrRoom and Srapieron, of 
Paternoster Row, have published a reprint 
of James Redpath’s “ Public Life of Captain 
John Brown,” the leader of the Harper’s 
Ferry outbreak. This is a neat volume, full 
of deeply-interesting matter, and will abun- 
dantly repay attentive perusal. It tends to shew 
that the motives which actuated John Brown 
were of the most disinterested kind, and that 
he was under the influence of an enthusiasm 
which justified him, to himself, in taking up 
arms to promoté the freedom of the slaves. 
But although we have read the volume with 
great interest, we consider it is disfigured by 
the author’s constant justification of an appeal 
to force, and his persistent advocacy of the 
righteousness of such a course. We are of 
those who believe that the cause of emanci- 
pation is not likely to be benefited by such 
violent means. 


Mr. Wiiiram Crart has brought out a 
farrative of the escape of himself and 

ery, under the title of “ Running a 
Thousand Miles for Freedom.” Though 
it does not contain any facts which had 
not already been published in another 
form, it will do some good, by exposing 
the utter misery which slaves endure, 
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even when not under bad masters, nor 
badly treated. We hope it will have an ex- 
tensive sale. 
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